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and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
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BETTER 


you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. 





MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St.Louis, Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. + In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto « Valleyfield 


RAHWAY, N. J. 








Treat improt 








STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Rahway, N. J. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





A Guaranty of Renity and Reliability 
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An Educational Program 
for Operative Millers 


By Paul L. Dittemore 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 











edge of operative millers through vocation- 

al training programs, related training pro- 
grams and short courses is receiving consider- 
able thought and attention from persons in the 
milling industry in this country. 

Officials in the personnel department of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., report that operative millers 
in the company’s plants are showing “consid- 
erable interest” in the company’s related train- 
ing program, described in an article in this jour- 
nal last month. The Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute reports that it has received inquiries from 
several other milling concerns who desire to 
adapt the General Mills, Inc., program to their 
own plant operations. 

It seems to be pretty well agreed upon that 
the first problem to be solved in any education- 
al or training program in this country is to im- 
prove the knowledge and skill of the men al- 
ready gainfully employed in flour mills. The in- 
dustry is not short-handed at this time so the 
problem of recruiting new or replacement em- 
ployees is regarded as of secondary concern 
at this time. The need for a vocational train- 
ing school to train cub millers is, however, pret- 
ty well recognized to insure the milling indus- 
try of protection from the competition from 
other industries that do offer training programs. 
Almost every other major industry dependent 
upon the craftsmanship of its workers has some 
sort of an apprentice training program to offer 
prospective employees. The abundance of “earn 
while you learn” advertisements in the help 
wanted columns of the newspapers is one evi- 
dence of the vocational training program de- 
velopment. 


J ‘ste’ of operat of the technological knowl- 


Training Has Been Lacking 

Today’s operative millers are, by and large, 
like Topsy of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” with regard 
to the amount of technical knowledge of their 
jobs—they, like Topsy, “just grew” without the 
benefit of any planned or formal training for 
their jobs. ‘Those millers who have shown an 
intellectual curiosity about their jobs are the 
better millers because they refused to-be satis- 
fied with the amount of information handed down 
to them from their predecessors. Some of them 
have devised better ways of doing things be- 
cause of their refusal to accept the statement 
that “this is the way I was told to do it and this 
is the way you shall do it” in the course of their 
apprenticeships. : 

A good miller is not necessarily a good teach- 
er. Most mill superintendents are too preoc- 
cupied with the many other details of their job 
to give much time and attention to younger 
millers who want to know the why’s as well as 
the how’s of their jobs. 

Any training program for operative millers 
that might be adopted probably should concern 
itself first with the men who already know the 
how of the different milling processes. A few 
men of the old school may argue that if a mill- 
er-knows the how of his job, that is enough. 
Those same persons might also argue that if a 
bear can be trained to stay right side up on 
roller skates, the bear is a good skater, simply 


because he stays right side up. There is more 
to roller skating, however, than staying right 
side up and there is more to a good miller than 
his ability to operate the machines. 


A Proposal for Short Courses 

In making better millers of already good mill- 
ers, perhaps the most desirable method to give 
training would be to establish a series of short 
course schools in which intensive instruction 
would be given in the fundamentals of physics, 
mechanics, thermohygrics, chemistry and other 
phases of science directly related to the milling 
process. 

Prospective students for such a short course 
would be the more capable young men in flour 
mills who appear to be “superintendent ma- 
terial” in the judgment of flour mill management. 
Any short course is going to cost money and mill 
management probably would want to make its 
investment in younger men because the com- 
pany would receive a good return on its invest- 
ment if that trainee was one who had many 
years of service with the company before him. 

The agency sponsoring the short course would 
have to establish certain entrance requirements 
well in advance of the opening of the course. 
Probably some sort of an entrance examination 
could be set up to screen out the candidates who, 
in the judgment of the sponsors, could not com- 
plete the course satisfactorily. With a voca- 
tional training school, more time could be spent 
with the students in teaching the fundamentals 
of applied arithmetic, high school physics, etc. In 
a short course, however, there is not sufficient 
time in which to go back and teach the courses 
that should be requisite to admission. 

The students’ employers probably would have 
to finance a large part of the total cost of the 
short courses. The great majority of prospective 
students could not afford to take three- or four- 
months leave of absence without pay, support his 
family while away at school and pay for his liv- 
ing expenses while at the school, plus the tuition 
fee. The student’s employer stands to be the first 
to benefit through the miller’s increased skill, and 
should be willing to make an investment that 
would be certain to pay dividends to the com- 
pany. 

A short course for operative millers probably 
would cost between $800 and $1,000 per student. 
That estimate includes the student’s salary or 
wages to defray the living costs of his family 
while he attends the short course, the student’s 
living expenses while away from his home, plus 
incidental expenses, such as tuition, classroom 
supplies, etc. 

A First Experiment 

The need of some type of a short course, re- 
fresher course, related training program or a 
similar program by any other name has not de- 
veloped in the past year or two. The milling in- 
dustry has needed such a program for a long 
time. Several years ago the late S. H. (Van) 
Stoltzfus of General Mill Equipment Co., Kan- 
sas City, and other men in that milling center 
established an informal night school for millers. 
The reception of that school was much greater 
than was originally anticipated and attendance 
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was uniformly good throughout the course. It 
was evidence that there was a definite need to 
help operative millers help themselves in im- 
proving their knowledge of their jobs. 

An executive of one of the milling companies 
commented some time ago that the average mill 
superintendent today is superintendent because 
he has been in the mill longer than any other 
employee, and not because he knows more about 
milling than anyone else in the production side 
of the company. He said that the majority of 
the superintendents were qualified by experience, 
rather than by knowledge. The one aspect of the 
whole picture of employment in flour milling that 
amazes the critical outsider is that the industry 
has been able in years past to attract qualified 
men to it. 


Competition for New Employees 

Young men in search of jobs today have a much 
wider range of jobs to choose from, and can be 
more independent in their choice. Thirty or for- 
ty years ago a man regarded himself fortunate to 
find steady employment in any job and readily 
accepted the first steady job he had a chance to 
take. The milling industry, today and in the fu- 
ture, is facing increasing competition from other 
industries for the better qualified men entering 
industrial employment and if the milling industry 
ever expects to have a chance at the upper half 
of the group of job seekers, some means shall 
have to be devised whereby the milling industry 
is made as attractive to those job seekers as are 
other industries. 

The British milling industry long ago recog- 
nized the need for a training program for its op- 
erative millers and conducts both correspondence 
courses and night schools. A night school is of- 
fered by the Liverpool City Technical Colleges 
and classes meet two nights each week for two- 
hour sessions during the winter months. 

One of the reasons why more young men do 
not show an interest in employment in the milling 
industry is the prevailing practice of placing what 
they believe to be entirely too much importance 
or emphasis upon plant seniority, rather than giv- 
ing ability some consideration, along with senior- 
ity. Seniority is the only practical rule in a plant 
where all jobs are the same and all men receive 
the same rate of pay. A railroad section crew 
is a good example of-where all employees are 
equally skilled in the few tasks and where sen- 
iority alone, therefore, should be the determin- 
ing factor in considering different men for pro- 
motion. In a flour mill, however, there are many 
tasks requiring different skills and ability should 
be given at least as much weight as seniority in 
deciding upon advancement. 


No Incentive for Employees 

The young man contemplating entering flour 
mill employment is not too eager to start at the 
bottom on the business end of a broom when he 
finds out that he may have to stay with the job 
of “sweeper” until someone in a higher classifi- 
cation either resigns or dies. The cub may be an 
alert young man with the mental capacity to ab- 
sorb a lot of knowledge of milling in a short time, 
but there is no incentive for him to learn more, 
not because he would be lacking in ability, but 
because of his lack of seniority. 

The term “vocational school” does not correct- 
ly describe the school that probably would best 
fit the needs of the milling industry today. The 
school would be more of a related training or re- 
fresher school. As a tentative curriculum to offer 
operative millers who desire to learn more of the 
fundamentals of their craft, the following courses 
are suggested: 


Several Courses Needed 

Applied, or shop arithmetic, and lots of it. A 
few examples of the uses of arithmetic—and the 
problems that sometimes stump the men back in 
the mill: proper settings of percentage feeders 
when blending wheat or flour from two or more 
bins to obtain a desired protein of ash percentage 
in the finished blend; calculation of the flour yield 
from a given lot of wheat, (continued on page 8a) 
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Oneralive Millers 


OISTURE, temperature and 
M air supply are the three prin- 

cipal factors that influence 
the quality of wheat during storage. 
These factors are interrelated. 

The amount of moisture which will 
affect quality is determined by the 
level of the prevailing temperature, 
and also by air supply. At low tem- 
peratures more moisture can be tol- 
erated than at high temperature. 
Air or oxygen is necessary for res- 
piration of both wheat and of mold. 
When air exchange is _ prevented, 
respiration of wheat soon consumes 
the oxygen in the interseed air. The 
respiration becomes anaerobic and 
mold growth is inhibited. When mold 
growth occurs in the bins of high 
moisture wheat, it is most prolific 
where air has access such as near 
cracks or loosely fitted joints. 


Indicators of Damage 


Loss of viability, development of 
fat acidity and the presence of mold 
are three observations which indicate 
harmful changes which take place in 
wheat during storage. The presence 
of mold is a delicate qualitative in- 
dication since a very small amount is 
readily detected by the odor. How- 
ever, there is no satisfactory quanti- 
tative measure of mold growth as 
such. The presence of mold may in- 
dicate damage which ranges from 
slight to serious or total, and other 
measures must be used to determine 
the extent of damage. Absence of 
mold does not necessarily imply no 
damage, since it may occur under 
conditions which inhibit mold growth. 
Strong viability or a high percentage 
of kernels which sprout in a germina- 
tion test is a most delicate test of 
the absence of damage from heat 
and moisture. A low viability after 
a relatively short time of storage in- 
dicates that the wheat is stored un- 
der conditions which, if continued 
long enough, would seriously damage 
the wheat. The test is the most del- 
icate. A low viability, unless other 
tests show serious damage, may not 
preclude the use of the wheat in lim- 
ited amounts in the mill mix. Con- 
ditions which caused loss in viability 
and the duration of time after this 
loss occurred are factors in the seri- 
ousness of the damage indicated by 
the loss of viability. 

Acidity of wheat fat, also known 
as rancidity, is an accurate labora- 
tory measure of the extent of dam- 
Acidity in wheat develops un- 


age. 
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der conditions which also favor mold 
growth. In the entire absence of 
air exchange, fat acidity does not 
develop. The fat acidity is deter- 
mined by first extracting the fat 
with petroleum ether from a conven- 
ient quantity of ground wheat and 
then measuring the number of cubic 
centimeters of standard alkali re- 
quired to neutralize one gram of fat. 
Numerically this is expressed as mil- 
ligrams potassium hydroxide (KOH) 
per gram fat. The development of 
acidity in wheat fat or oil is closely 
related to factors which cause the 
condition known as rancidity. Hence 
rancidity may be and is used to ex- 
press damage as measured by esti- 
mating the amount of acidity which 
has developed in wheat fat as a re- 
sult of heating because of high mois- 
ture. 

Since fat from sound wheat will 
neutralize a small amount of alkali 
up to 8 mg. KOH per gram of fat, 
damage is indicated by figures larger 
than this and in instances of serious 
damage, will be in the range of 20 
to 30, or even larger. However, a 
figure of 8 or less may not exclude 
damage. Hence the test is positive 
with a figure of 8 or above, but not 
for lower figures. 

Development of fat acidity is an 





oxidation process and hence does not 
take place in the entire exclusion of 
air. When the moisture content is 
high, other chemical changes take 
place and result in damage unless 
the temperatures are low. 

The various statements made in the 
foregoing are substantiated by the 
results of actual experiments. 


Temperature, Moisture, Air Supply 
and Duration of Time 


In experiments with the: interact- 
ing or interrelated factors, tempera- 
ture levels, moisture contents, and ex- 
tent of air supply, a large number of 
samples is a necessity. (Swanson, 
1934.) One-gallon glass bottles which 
hold five pounds of wheat were found 
to be convenient. Varying amounts 
of water were admixed so as to have 
a series of samples with varying mois- 
ture contents. Air supply was varied 
by adjusting the openings at the 
mouths. An abundance of oxygen 
was supplied by aspirating air through 
the wheat. 

Variations in temperatures were 
obtained by keeping different sets of 
bottles as follows: In the laboratory 
during winter where the average day 
temperature was about 70° F; out- 
doors in winter where the tempera- 
ture ranged near or below freezing; 





EARLY MISSOURI MILL—Old Appleton, Mo., was settled in the early 
1820’s and Alfred McCain built a mill on Apple Creek at the edge of the 
town. The stone forebay and dam which he constructed are still in use 





but the superstructure is comparatively new. 
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in a cooled room where the tempera- 
ture was 60° F. or less, and in a 
closed box where the temperature 
was controlled at 95° F. The effect 
of duration of time was obtained by 
making certain tests on some sam- 
ples at varying intervals ranging 
from two weeks up to 16 weeks. 


Comparisons of Inherent vs. Added 
Moisture 


High moisture wheat may result 
from its being harvested from low 
spots where desiccation has not gone 
as far as in the main field or from 
moisture added to the wheat by dew 
or rains. The former is designated as 
inherent moisture and the latter as 
added moisture. To obtain samples 
of varying inherent moisture con- 
tents, wheat was cut at four stages 
of maturity and the grain was found 
to contain 20.4, 17.4, 14.1 and 11.1% 
of moisture. To obtain samples of 
varying percentages of added mois- 
ture, portions of the wheat contain- 
ing 11.1% moisture were wetted so 
as to have percentages of moisture 
equal to the inherent. One group 
in each of these two divisions of 
bottles was stored under the various 
temperature conditions as already de- 
scribed. 

Amount of aeration was varied by 
sealing some bottles with paraffined 
stoppers, by putting wads of cotton 
in some bottle openings and aerating 
others by aspiration once a day. Most 
bottles were opened after 13 weeks, 
but to obtain the effect of duration 
time certain bottles from each cf 
these groups were opened at the end 
of 2, 4, 7, 10 and 13 weeks. At the 
end of the respective periods the 
wheat was emptied into shallow 
boxes where it soon became air dry. 


Effects as Shown by Inspection 


Evidences of damage as obtained 
by inspection of the air-dried sam- 
ples were those usually employed in 
grain judging, such as moldy, musty, 
sick and sour. In the absence of 
such signs, the grain was rated as 
sound. The inspection was made by 
J. W. Zahnley, in charge of the seed 
laboratory at the experiment sta- 
tion. These inspections showed the 
following: All the samples from 11.1% 
moisture wheat were sound, and all 
but. one sample from the 14.1% 
moisture wheat were sound. This 
was the sample stored in the labora- 
tory in the summer and aspirated 
daily for 13 weeks. A few samples 
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THe HaAkErTEL FUMIGATION VAULT Is 12’ 


HE danger of insect infestation to mill, warehouse 

and contents from the handling of used flour and feed 
bags is now a major concern to management. The neces- 
sity for the re-use of bags will likely continue indefinitely. 
Here is a practical suggestion, in line with the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Agriculture.* 


The Haertel Fumigation Vault is a permanent, port- 
able structure for OUTSIDE use. Thus, returned bags 
need not be brought inside of your mill, elevator or ware- 
house until they have been processed. Returned bags 
are piled on a well built truck with roller-bearing wheels, 
which is pushed into the fumigation chamber. The vault 
door is locked closed and the fumigant applied under 
pressure which is held for 50 minutes. Then, the fumes 


INFESTATION 


QUICKLY - 


INEXPENSIVELY 





7” Long, 7’ 1” Wide and 8 5” High 


are expelled by forced fresh air, so that when the vault 
door is opened, fumes and odors have vanished. Each 
processing requires about an hour, and it can be done 
by most* any employee. No special knowledge or skill 
is required. A comprehensive book of instructions is 
supplied. 

You will notice from the illustration that the walls of 
the Haertel Fumigation Vault are made with a series of 
squared, heavy steel sections to give the structure great 
strength. Each vault is tested to withstand pressure many 
times greater than that used in the fumigating process. 

A pamphlet is available which completely illustrates 
and describes the construction and uses of the Haertel 
Fumigation Unit. We invite your inquiry. 


*Controlling Insects in Flour Mills; U. S. Dept. of Ag. Circular 720 


WALTER HAERTEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


26th and DELAWARE S. E. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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were damaged by weevils but this 
was due to infestation and not to 
conditions of storage. 

The samples with 17.4 and 20.4% 
moisture content showed distinct re- 
sponses to the different treatments. 
When stored at 60° F. or lower, all 
the samples containing 17.4% mois- 
ture were sound, but of the 20.4% 
moisture samples those which had 
been sealed were slightly sour while 





MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. in’*Ready Dressed” 
which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW” 


and instruction sheets free. 
The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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those with limited air supply were 
sound. The type of sourness which 
develops under anaerobic conditions 
is different from the fat acidity which 
develops under aerobic conditions. 
The former sourness cannot be meas- 
ured by the fat acidity test. 

All the 17.4 and 20.4% moisture 
samples kept in the closed box at 
95° F. were damaged except some 
whose time of storage was for only a 
few weeks. The number of dam- 
aged samples was as large for the 
17.4% moisture wheat as for the 
samples containing 20.4% moisture. 
Mold appeared on the samples wheth- 
er they had limited or abundant air. 
The sealed samples were not moldy 
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We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 


DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation 





but were sour and consequently dam- 
aged. 

Whether the high moisture was 
due to incomplete desiccation or 
whether it was due to adding water 
to mature and dry wheat made little 
or no difference. It was the amount 
of moisture that was most impor- 
tant as far as could be judged by 
inspection. 

Fat Acidity 


The determination of the acidity 
which develops in wheat fat under 
conditions which also allow mold 
growth is a more accurate measure 
of the chemical changes which take 
place in high moisture wheat than is 
possible with the usual inspection. 
Table 1 contains data regarding fat 
acidity obtained from wheat in bot- 
tles having abundant supply of air. 
Determinations were also made on 
the wheat from the bottles in which 
air was limited, but the figures were 
essentially the same as for abundant 
air supply. In this experiment as 
well as in a previous test, it was 
found that mold growth was equally 
evident where air supply was only 
that which passed through the cotton 
plug in the mouth of the bottle as 





DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 
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of DIABLEND today. 
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when air was aspirated daily. It 
was only when air was completely 
excluded by sealing that mold growth 
was inhibited or when the tempera- 
ture was 60° F. or below. The main 
points shown in Table 1 are: (1) no 
fat acidity developed when the tem- 
Table 1—Development of fat acidity in 

wheat having varying moisture contents. 

Figures in top two lines from storage 


60° F. or less. The other figures from 
the laboratory stored and air aspirated. 


Duration % of moisture 
of while in storage 
Nature of storage 14.1 17.4 20.4 
moisture weeks Mgs. KOH per gm. fat 
w————Stored at 60° F.—___,, 
Inherent 13 5.2 6 5.6 
Added 13 5.6 6.1 8.4 
—-Stored in the laboratory—, 
Inherent 2 9.7 11.2 9.6 
4 Ton 16.8 9.8 
: | 6.8 22.0 15.7 
10 8.1 
13 10.4 
Added 2 8.9 16.6 10.2 
4 10.4 24.3 14.2 
7 11.2 35.0 26.6 
10 34.7 25.7 
13 15.7 


perature was 60° F. or less, even 
when the moisture content was 
20.4%. (The acidity check figure be- 
fore storage was 8.0%;) (2) Less 
acidity was developed at 14.1% mois- 
ture than at the higher moistures; 
(3) Acidity increased with length of 
storage; (4) The 17.4% moisture con- 
tent was enough to develop as much 
fat acidity as in the 20.4% moisture 
wheat. 


Damage as Shown by Decrease in 
Viability 


Viability was measured by the per- 
centage of kernels which sprouted 
in germination tests. Immediately 
after harvest, wheat has a low per- 
centage of germination. This gradu- 
ally increases under good storage con- 
ditions until about 95% of the ker- 
nels germinate. The length of time 
viability will be maintained depends 
on temperature levels and moisture 
content. In a cool climate and low 
moisture, a high viability will be 
maintained for years. With high 
moisture in warm weather the viabil- 
ity soon starts to decrease and in a 
few months the wheat kernels may 
be all dead. An early start in the 
decrease of germination indicates 
storage conditions unfavorable to the 
maintenance of good quality. But 
no matter how good the storage con- 
ditions, viability will begin to de- 
crease after a few years. This indi- 
cates that deterioration, associated 
with very old wheat, has started. 

The viability in wheat is thus low- 
ered by the same factors which de- 
crease milling and baking values. If 
the viability has not been affected, 
deterioration during storage has not 
taken place. However, the life prin- 
ciple located in the wheat germ is 
very sensitive to conditions which 
surround the kernels. Hence the 
power to germinate may be destroyed 
before much damage has been done 
to the milling and baking qualities. 
In another experiment (Swanson and 
Fenton, 1932), new wheat with 22% 
moisture was heated at 104° F. for 
one to 10 days. Decrease in viability 
started after three days and after 
seven days all the kernels were dead. 
The loaf volumes did not decrease 
until after nine days’ heating. At 
higher temperatures these changes 
took place in less time. The de- 
crease in loaf volumes, however, took 
place later than the total extinction 
of the life principle. 

The time between loss of viability 
and the use of the wheat in milling 
and baking is also a factor. Under 
unfavorable storage conditions, this 
time will be relatively short. But no 
matter how good the storage condi- 
tions, the life principle will be de- 
stroyed and this will be followed 
in time by entire loss of desirable 
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“FEED ‘EM 
AND REAP” 


Poultry and livestock production...and farmers’ profits 
...have gone up largely because of the scientific sup- 
plemental feeds you produce. Naturally, such feeds need 
a good protective package—Bemis Bags. 

From your standpoint, there's an additional advantage 
in putting your products in Bemis Bags... the extra 
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salability that results from the distinctive, colorful brand 
printing and from the unsurpassed Bemis Washout Inks 
used in reproducing your brand. 


Still further, the 33 Bemis plants and offices, spanning 
the country, assure a dependable source of supply, 
with quick, convenient service. 


Baltimore ¢ Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo 
Charlotte « Chicago * Denver « Detroit « East 
Pepperell * Houston « Indianapolis * Kansas 
City « Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis 
Minneapolis * Mobile 








New Orleans ¢ New York City « Norfolk 
Oklahoma City * Omaha « Orlando « Peoria 
» St. Helens, Ore. ¢ St. Louis * Salina * Salt 
\ Lake City « San Francisco ¢ Seattle 
Wichita * Wilmington, California 
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milling and baking properties. (Swan- 
son, 1937.) The evidence for these 
statements is shown in the results 
of the following experiment. 


Gradual Loss of Viability as a Result 
of Varying Moisture and 
Air Supply 


The rapid but gradual loss of 
viability of new wheat stored in gal- 
lon bottles kept in the laboratory in 
the summer is shown in Table 2. 
The moisture percentages of the new 
wheat cut at three different dates 
were 14.1, 17.4 and 20.4%. From 
each moisture level were filled 15 
bottles; five of these were sealed, 


five had a limited supply of air and 
five abundant air supplied by aera- 
tion. The wheat from one bottle in 
each group was poured out for air 
drying respectively at the end of 2, 
4, 7, 10 and 13 weeks. 

Besides these 45 bottles filled with 
nondesiccated new wheat, another 
similar set with added moisture was 
used. Wheat from the last cutting 
was air dried, then water was added 
to three portions so as to contain 
14.1, 174 and 204% of moisture, 
respectively. The treatments of these 
wetted wheats were the same as for 
those with the inherent moistures. 

The samples with added moisture 











| Added sales power for : 


your product! 


Vitamin enrichment will help : 
on the steep climb ahead 
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ahead in three ways... 


wi: haabooriinstebesbmeseecenta-incmtanssttndinaiesaaniattie: 








Flour is in a choice position to meet the heavy competi- 
tion ahead among food products—thanks to enrichment. 
But be ready to meet this challenge .. . continue to feature 
enrichment ... let it help your product on the steep climb 


® it supplies your customers with additional food 
values for better health. 


And remember, when ordering your enriching premix—see 
that it contains ‘ROCHE’ vitamins. 


u RQ CH F vrai DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 























® it gives you the potent one-word sales message, 
“ENRICHED”, to feature on your package. 


® it boosts your sales ... enrichment has made more 
people buy more wheat cereal products. 





decreased more in viability than those 
with inherent moisture. At 14.1% 
moisture only two samples with added 
moisture and stored for 13 weeks 
showed a notable decrease in viabil- 
ity. The large decrease in viability 
at 17.4% as compared with 14.1% 
indicates that this latter level is near 
the maximum limit. These results 
are in agreement with several other 
experiments which indicate that the 
14% moisture is near the critical 
point. The 3% above 17.4% caused 
but little additional decrease. The 
sealed condition was more damaging 
than when air was supplied; whether 
in limited or abundant amounts made 
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Table 2—Loss of viability due to various 
storage conditions in the laboratory dur- 
ing the summer. 











Weeks % Viability at 
Air of moisture content of 
condition storage 14.1% 17.4% 20.4% 
- Inherent moisture———, 
Sealed 2 93 97 84 
4 92 88 00 
7 96 15 00 
10 94 00 00 
13 92 00 00 
Limited 2 95 91 79 
4 98 70 57 
7 94 56 11 
10 96 14 00 
13 92 9 00 
Aerated 2 88 90 86 
4 95 59 20 
7 97 49 00 
10 95 7 00 
13 91 00 1 
vo Added moisture ~ 
Sealed 2 98 99 58 
4 96 00 00 
7 98 00 00 
10 97 00 00 
13 95 00 00 
Limited 2 — 69 51 
4 97 29 22 
7 98 12 00 
10 93 00 00 
13 58 00 00 
Aerated 2 98 79 79 
4 98 45 25 
7 95 00 
10 90 00 0 
13 40 00 0 





little difference. This showed the 
anaerobic respiration to be more 
harmful than the aerobic. 
¥ ¥ 
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Operative Millers’ 
Educational Program 





(Continued from page 3a) 


considering dockage by way of 
screenings, calculating the capacity 
of bins, including hoppers of different 
geometrical shapes, calculating the 
r.p.m. of the driven gear in a gear 
train or pulley in a belt reduction set- 
up, etc. 


Operative millers should be ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of ce- 
real chemistry beyond the routing 
ash and protein analyses. The series 
of articles by Dr. C. O. Swanson, of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, that have 
been appearing in this journal under 
the title of ‘Cereal Chemistry for 
Operative Millers’ has been well re- 
ceived by operative millers and have 
served to bring to cereal chemists 
and operative millers a mutual un- 
derstanding and respect for each 
other’s jobs, in addition to helping 
the operative miller to a more com- 
plete understanding of his job. 

Perhaps a course in flour mill 
physics could be devised that would 
enable the miller to become more 
familiar with the basic laws of mass 
and motion as they apply to the mill- 
ing process. Included in this course 
could be some of the rudiments of 
electricity pertaining to the safe 
loading and operation of lighting cir- 
cuits, power circuits, proper wiring 
fusing, etc., and the selection’ and 
proper operation of electric motors 
This course, would by no means, 
make an electrical engineer but i 
would give the miller enough of « 
knowledge of electricity to let him 
see that there are many jobs tha‘ 
properly should be done by a quali- 
fied electrician, rather than by an 
aH-’round handy man. 

Operative millers, and’ more par- 
ticularly mill superintendents hav 
a great need of the ability to make 
legible and understandable free- 
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hand sketches of machine diagrams, 
installation layouts, remodeling 
plans, etc. This course, coupled with 
a course in mechanical drawing that 
would teach the preparation of de- 
tailed drawings made to scale, would 
be a must item in any schedule of 
short course subjects. 

Operative millers should have 
some sort of a course in agronomy 
to give them some understanding of 
the effect of soil, climate and rain- 
fall upon the chemical content as 
well as the physical characteristics 
of the wheat berry. A sub-division 
of this course could be a few lectures 
or demonstrations upon the structure 
of the wheat berry. Research work- 
ers at the federal soft wheat lab- 
oratory, Wooster, Ohio, recently pub- 
lished a report upon the concentra- 
tion of the mineral elements in the 
different portions of the wheat ber- 
ry. Material of this nature would be 
very useful to operative millers. 


Training in Sanitation 


Other courses that are suggested 
because of their practical value to 
mill superintendents include: Flour 
mill sanitation, plus .an_ outline 
course in entomology that would deal 
with insect pests of flour and grain; 
business law that would deal with 
the packaging, labeling and contract 
requirements of interstate shipments; 
and a course in labor relations. There 
is an abundance of material on labor 
relations that could be put to good 
use in this time of the rapidly chang- 
ing laws and regulations affecting 
employee-employer contracts. 

A course offering the rudiments of 
mill engineering, to include power 
transmission problems, conveyor in- 
stallation, estimating costs of instal- 
lations and of remodeling, flow sheet 
analysis, etc., would be another es- 
sential course to include in the sched- 
ule. 

Perhaps the courses suggested in- 
clude more material than could be 
covered in a two-month short course. 
The problem would then be whether 
to eliminate some of the courses or 
to lengthen the duration of the short 
course. It is believed that the ma- 
terial suggested could be covered in 
three months, by devoting an av- 
erage of 40 hours per week in class- 
room and laboratory. 

Flour mills in the various milling 
centers could probably be used to 
supplement the classroom lectures 
and recitation classes. 


A Series of Schools 


Now—how many schools and where 
should they be located? State col- 
leges or universities in the “milling 
states” probably could be persuaded 
to take on such a short course as a 
part of their extension programs. For 
the Northwest, the school logically 
should be held in Minneapolis. The 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, in- 
stead of the University of Minnesota, 
might be the agency better fitted to 
offer such a short course, but it would 
depend upon outside assistance for 
teachers for the various specialized 
courses. 

For the Pacific Northwest, either 
the state colleges or universities of 
Washington and Oregon are suggest- 
ed. The state college at Pullman, 
Wash., has been co-operating with 
the wheat improvement association 
of that region and it recently an- 
nounced plans to expand research 
work in cereal chemistry. 

__Purdue University would be an 
ideal location for a short course for 
millers in the central states. For 
the Southwest, either Kansas State 
College, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
or the Midwest Research Institute at 
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Kansas City is suggested. Millers 
employed in the industry at Buffalo, 
N. Y., probably could be accommodat- 
ed more economically at either the 
spring wheat school in the North- 
west or the winter wheat school in 
the Southwest, rather than establish- 
ing a short course at Buffalo. 

Specialists in their own fields from 
each state college or university co- 
operating, would make up the teach- 
ing staff plus the enlistment or 
drafting of qualified cereal chemists, 
mill superintendents and others to 
supplement the faculty. 

A long range program should also 
be considered by the milling industry 


in order to make employment in flour 
mills more attractive to young men, 
both at the operating and administra- 
tive levels. 

Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, referred to the 
need of such a program in an address 
delivered before the national con- 
vention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers last June. Dr. Shellen- 
berger stated: 

“It is a recognized fact that up to 
the present time, the milling indus- 
try at the operation level of posi- 
tions has not been an attractive 
field for technically trained college 
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graduates. The milling industry has 
not sold itself to the most promising 
young men of the nation as they 
become ready to start their life 
careers. 

“Flour mills which pride them- 
selves on grinding the cream of the 
wheat crop cannot take equal self- 
esteem on the quality of their selec- 
tion of manpower. The human side 
of the enterprise suffers by compari- 
son with the selection of raw ma- 
terial for processing.” 

Dr. Shellenberger also expressed 
the thought that if the present la- 
bor trend continues, the milling in- 
dustry will become even more mech- 













IN KANSAS CITY 
you'll find an equally well-equip- 
ped and stocked Essmueller plant. 





‘The $T. LOUIS PLANT 
—is fully equipped, including a 
complete department for roll 
grinding and corrugating. 








The ESSMUELLER Company 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 
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anized than it is at present, due to 
the ever-increasing cost of labor. 

He also said that the “obvious ad- 
vantages to be gained in salary, 
working conditions and prestige by 
employment in positions close to 
management such as sales, credit, 
traffic, etc., as compared to positions 
in actual mill or elevator operation 
are such as to make any young col- 
lege graduate stop to wonder if his 
desire to become a miller has been 
a wise choice.” 

The ideal institution for the mill- 
ing industry in the United States 
would be a cereals research and 
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training center. With such an estab- 
lishment, the various decentralized 
research projects in cereal chemistry 
and milling technology could be con- 
centrated into a well co-ordinated 
program. The facilities could also be 
used to offer a training program. 
Establishment of a research center 
for milling technology would elim- 
inate the biggest obstacle in con- 
ducting technological research. A 
commercial-scale laboratory. No in- 
dividual mill can afford to shut down 
to take on a research project that 
would necessitate installation of new 
machines, or altering the mill flow. 
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RECOMMENDED USES OF DDT 


USDA Warns Against Contamination of Foodstuffs 


EW recommendations for use of 
DDT, the war-tested insecticide, 
have been made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the 
1946 crop year. The main point to 
be considered is that DDT should not 
be applied in such a way that it will 
contaminate foodstuffs. 





* FAMOUS NAMES IN INDUSTRY * 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Andrew Carnegie was born in Dunferm- 
line, Scotland, in 1835, and came to 
America when he was thirteen years old. 
After holding minor positions in a textile 
factory and a telegraph office, he was em- 
ployed as a clerk by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and was well on his way to 
becoming an important railroad man, 
for when the Civil War came along he 


was sent to Washington by his company to help the Govern- 
ment with transportation problems. 


But in 1865 he saw possibilities in the steel industry and never 
rested until he had merged several large companies into the 
United States Steel Company in 1901, with a resultant fortune 
for himself. 


His vision paid him huge dividends and just so the miller who 
has the vision to use nothing but the finest bolting cloth will 
reap the reward of capacity 


runs of fine, uniform flour 
at a maximum of efficiency 
and economy. 


“SWISS SILK" 


* 





BODMER + DUFOUR + EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER > WYDLER 


Few recommendations have been 
made to date, and these are for only 
certain insects when the practical 
and safe use of DDT has been deter- 
mined for them. The Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
the agency responsible for the orig- 
inal research in the United States 
and much of the developmental work 
on this insecticide, has not approved 
the general use of DDT except in the 
instances given below. 

Regarding the possible toxic effects 
of DDT on man and animals, the 
bureau said: (1) No case of poisoning 
resulting from the use of DDT itself 
in an insect control operation has 
been called to the attention of bureau 
officials. (2) The effect of DDT on 
higher animals is markedly less than 
that of many insecticides such as 
nicotine and the arsenicals. (3) The 
use of DDT powders and water- 
dispersible DDT material on the skin 
is without any irritating effect or 
other ill results. DDT, however, in 
oil solutions or emulsions is readily 
absorbed through the skin of man 
and animals. Persons using it in this 
form are urged to take special pre- 
cautions to avoid repeated or pro- 
longed exposure to the material in 
oil solutions. (4) No DDT has ever 
been found by bureau chemists to be 
absorbed and deposited in leaves, 
stems, roots or tubers of potato 
plants following the treatment of the 
plants with DDT insecticides. 

Until additional factors regarding 
the possible ill effects of DDT on 
humans and animals become better 
understood, the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine is making 
no recommendations, except as noted, 
for the use of DDT on crops, portions 
of which may become sources of hu- 
man or animal food. Reports that 
DDT may be stored in the fat and 
excreted in the milk when fed to ani- 
mals in considerable quantities are 
disturbing, and indicate the need for 
strict observance of rules for safe 
use of DDT. 

The present recommended uses of 
this insecticide made by the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
are as follows: 


Household Insects 


For houseflies, stableflies, mosqui- 
toes, fleas, roaches, bedbugs, lice, 
ants, ticks and other insects annoy- 
ing to man and animals in houses, 
barns and other buildings: dusts of 
10% DDT tale or pyrophyllite; sus- 
pensions or emulsions of 244% DDT 
dispersible powders in water; solu- 
tions of 5% DDT in kerosene or fuel 
oil. 

This insecticide leads all others in 
its effectiveness for the control for 
most of these insect pests. Oil solu- 
tions are usually used inside houses 
where white deposits of DDT powder 
may be objectionable. Dusts, sus- 
pensions or emulsions are used in 
other places. 

Under no circumstances should oil 
solutions be applied to animals. DDT 
dusts or water-dispersible suspensions 
should be used. 


Insects Affecting Cereal Crops 


For stored seed insects: dust of 
3% DDT in pyrophyllite thoroughly 
mixed with the seed, % oz of dust to 
1 bu of seed, or 3% DDT in magne- 
sium oxide which is also a repellent, 

(Continued on page 13a) 
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by a variable speed drive and is easily adjusted by a dial gradu- 
ated from 1 to 100; thus any previous rate of feed is readily 






duplicated. 





N DOES 


“a 
YOUR CONCRETE DENTIST” 


"Ole Man Weather” attacks and disintegrates concrete. 
Water penetration oxidizes reinforcing, causing spalling 
and deep cavities. Resulting grain loss is costly, as is delayed 
maintenance. Consult Western’s waterproofing engineers 
for detailed recommendations of our Resto-Crete System, 
based upon 30 years of serving largest mills in U. S. 


Western Waterproofing Co. 


Syndicate Trust Building, Saint Louis. Missouri 


Vidette 


Omega Vitamisers enrich flour exactly in accordance with formula 
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11, 


Kansas City 
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. they 
feed just the right amount of vitamin concentrate — never under, never over. 
Machined grooves in the feeding disc provide exact volumetric measurement of 
the concentrate material year after year. The feeding rate is positively controlled 








1. Constant check: 
weigh scale shows 
amount fed. 


2. Instant control: 
precise handwheel 
adjustment. 


3. Simple mechanism: 
even distribution, con- 
tinuous feeding. 


4. Removable hopper: 
simply lift off to empty 
contents. 








Send for Bulletin. 





OMEGA MACHINE COMPANY 


(Division of Builders Iron Foundry) 
89 CODDING ST., PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 
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The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
the accumulation of infestation. 

A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
tions at lightning speed. 


RICHMOND tocirort ny. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

MANUFACTURERS OF— 

HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 





lt Must Be Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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To Your Health 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Causes and Treatment of Foot Ailments 


adults suffer in one way or 

another with their feet. Flour 
mill employees, whose work demands 
considerable walking and standing, 
are no exceptions. Most workers in 
flour mills understandably take great 
interest in the condition of their feet. 


Ae adults. suffer i four of five 


For unless they are properly treated, 
they may give considerable discom- 
fort. 

Many workers in flour mills com- 
plain of tired, aching feet, especially 
those workers who are required to 
stand constantly or even to carry 
heavy loads. 


By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


One man who worked as a loader 
complained for some time about a 
constant pain in his thigh. He tired 
easily, was hampered in his work. 
Several treatments for his “rheu- 
matic troubles” (as he called them) 
did not bring any relief. Upon his 
return to work, the same trouble 





IMPROVE 


Your Grain 
Cleaning with 











charge spout. 


grading. 


F you’re not getting the utmost 
grain cleaning efficiency, at low- 
est cost, with your present equip- 
ment, you’re paying for HAAKY 
Machines without profiting by their tested and proved exclusive advan- 
tages, demonstrated daily in many mills. 


HAAKY TYPE OT-SS SEPARATOR 


(Illustrated above) is designed to clean unscalped or roughly scalped grain. 
Specially engineered to avoid infestation pockets. In one machine, it gives 
you these exclusive HAAKY developments: 


OVERTOP SCALPER, with non-clogging perforated screen, carries larger 
foreign grains and roughage over the top of slowly rotating drum to dis- 


Patented Method of Aspiration with HAAKY Floating Unit automatically 
spreading grain in a complete circle for aspiration, regardless of capacity 
fluctuations, combined with efficiently distributed air drawn through the circle 
of grain. Minimum operating attention required. 


HAAKY Floating Seed Screen with Agitator for thorough distribution of grain 
over its surfaces and automatic cleaners, assures first-class seed removal or 


Write for the New Haaky Catalog. 


HAAKY MANUFACTURING CO, sx. raurs, mw. 





513 VANDALIA ST. 
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started again. Careful examination 
finally showed that he had flat feet. 

People who suffer from flat feet 
unconsciously shift their weight con- 
stantly to take the weight directly 
off the arch. Standing on the edges 
of their feet is one characteristic po- 
sition of a flat-footed person. Weak- 
ness of the arch may be the cause of 
the trouble—or strain from carrying 
too heavy loads or the man’s body 
may be too heavy for his feet to sup- 
port properly. Exhaustion of the foot 
muscles by prolonged standing may 
produce the discomforting ailment. 

With the help of well-fitted arch 
supports, men with flat feet can fre- 
quently do the work of men with 
normal feet—with all of the pain of 
flat feet gone for good. One must 
first get accustomed to the arch sup- 
ports, but this usually takes but little 
time. 

Knock-knees and other deformities 
of the legs are often the result of 
rickets in childhood. Later strain 
makes the deformity more serious. 
During childhood these disorders may 
be corrected by orthopedic treatment, 
but later in life only an operation 
would be the corrective procedure. 

“Baker’s legs,” one of the oldest 
known occupational troubles, is a 
form of knock-knees. The condition 
is less common today, due to the fact 
that modern machines have supplant- 
ed hand work in the majority of the 
bakeshops. Continuous standing at a 
bench while doing heavy work may 
bring along this condition, however, 
especially in adolescents. 


Corns and Callouses 


Corns and callouses are causes of 
much foot discomfort, pain and dis- 
ability. In most cases corns and cal- 
louses are produced by undue pressure 
and friction; they are actually a form 
of protection of the body tissues 
against harmful pressure which could 
injure the deeper layers of tissues 
in the foot. Shoes and socks should 
be of the proper size and without 
thick seams that become ridges in 
the lining of the shoe. There are 
several different types of pads and 
preparations for the relief of corns 
and callouses. Care should be taken 
in treating these foot ailments to 
avoid any infection. 

Cleanliness is the best protection 
against foot troubles. Small injuries 
should be treated in the proper way, 
like other body wounds because any 
infection of those small injuries may 
lead to inflammation of the leg up 
to the thigh. White, absorbent socks 
are recommended since they help to 
keep the feet clean and prevent in- 
fections better than do colored socks. 
Shoes that rub, bind or pinch the 
feet should not be worn. When 
bathing the feet, be sure to pay par- 
ticular attention to the toes and these 
areas should be checked to make sure 
that there is not any inflammation 
present. 

Perspiring Feet 


The soles of the feet and the 
palms of the hands normally have 
an abundance of sweat glands. Here 
are some of the causes of excessive 
perspiration of the feet: A natural 
tendency to the trouble, sometimes 
inherited; flat feet, impaired blood 
circulation, etc. Occasionally, and 
especially if the feet are not bathed 
daily, the sweat undergoes decom- 
position. A bacterium has been de- 
scribed as the cause of this change, 
which may be combined with an of- 
fensive odor. 

There is need for frequent changes 
of socks, the minimum being once 
each day. Helpful contrast foot baths 
(alternately hot and cold) can be car- 
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ried out easily under the shower. 
The contrast foot bath is followed by 
a brisk rubbing with a coarse towel 
to stimulate proper blood circulation 
and with an alcohol bath. Feet and 
socks should be dusted with a mild 
antiseptic powder. Bits of absorbent 
cotton may be put between the toes 
to separate them and to absorb the 
irritating sweat. 

The practice of bathing the feet 
at least once a day is a valuable 
remedy for tired, aching feet. Such 
fatigue plays an important part in 
reducing the efficiency of any worker 
and is actually predisposing to acci- 
dents. ‘The correct size and shape 
of the shoes is as important in avoid- 
ing industrial fatigue as are minerals 
and vitamins in the diet. 


Ingrown Toenail 


One can hardly imagine a more 
irritating pain that that caused by 
an ingrown toenail. It occurs most- 
ly at the big toe and is frequently 
caused by tight and pointed shoes, 
sometimes also by tight hose which 
crowd the toes close together. 

Permanent cure js not possible 
unless comfortable footwear is pro- 
vided for. In mild cases, the edge of 
the ingrown toenail may be gently 
raised and padded underneath with 
gauze, or a small. pledget of cotton- 
wool beneath the nail so as to raise 
it slightly from its bed, the end of 
the nail being cut square. In other 
cases which have proven to be pro- 
gressive, the surgeon is compelled to 
remove nail and nailbed partly by an 
operation which is performed under 
local anesthesia. 


Varicose Veins 


Predisposition to flat feet or knock- 
knees may favor the appearance of 
varicose veins. Hard work and heavy 
loads may increase the existing pre- 
disposition. Varicose veins may stand 
out, thickened and enlarged, as bluish 
cords under the skin of the legs. 
They are often accompanied by se- 
vere discomfort. 

The legs feel heavy and tired, 
especially at night. In addition, there 
are cramplike pains of the muscles. 
Swellings are frequent. It is striking 
how many workers with varicose 
veins can do strenuous work with- 
out any discomfort while others feel 
pain constantly. Sometimes deeper 
lying, invisible veins are enlarged. 
There may be the complication of 
phlebitis, a painful inflammatory con- 
dition of the veins. 

Chronic constipation—which causes 
increased pressure on the veins— 
should be avoided by proper stimu- 
lating diet. No tight garters or sock 
suspenders; rest with elevated limb 
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is relieving. Shoes must not be al- 
lowed to rub, and care of the skin 
will avert inflammation and ulcers. 
Elastic stockings or bandages enable 
many people with varicose veins to 
live a normal life and to do their 
work efficiently. 


Uses for DDT 


(Continued from page 10a) 








applied in the same manner. Not 
recommended for stored grains or 
cereal products to be used for food. 

For insects affecting stored grains 
and cereal products in grain bins, 


warehouses and mills: sprays contain- 
ing 5% or less of DDT in refined, 
deodorized kerosene or in water sus- 
pensions or emulsions applied to the 
walls and woodwork at a rate of not 
more than 1 gal of spray per 100 
sq ft. Avoid contamination of grains 
or food preducts. 


Insect Pests of Forests and 
Shade Trees 
For defoliating insects such as 
gypsy moth, elm leaf beetle, catalpa 
caterpillar, locust leaf miner, box- 
wood leaf miner, cankerworm, saw- 
flies, evergreen bagworm, tent cater- 
pillar and others: emulsion, 1 lb of 
DDT, 1 qt of solvent (Xylene) and 
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1 or 1% oz of an emulsifying agent. 
For dilution to a 0.1% emulsion, add 
100 gals of water. Apply with a 
hand knapsack or power sprayer. 
The surfaces of the leaves should be 
wetted until the spray material be- 
gins to run. 


Cotton Insects 
For cotton flea hopper and other 
sucking insects: dust of 5% DDT in 
at least 75% sulphur, 12 to 15 lbs 
per acre, weekly intervals until flea 
hoppers are under control. 
For bollworm: dust of 5% DDT, 
15 to 20 lbs per acre, two or more 
applications at five-day intervals. 





QUALITY 
BAGS! 


REPROCESSED 
VACUUM CLEANED 


COTTON & BURLAP 


© OF ALL SIZES 

© OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

® ASSORTED TO WEIGHT 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 


qfe\C) AMERICAN 
. BAG CO. 


1315 Knox Ave. N 
Miuneapolis 11, Minnesota 





.. . in selecting the most efficient leavening 








for a prepared mix? 


Of all the ingredients that go into the 
making of a prepared mix, none presents 
a more complex problem than the leav- 
ening. 

Victor can help you... here’s why 
and how. 

Today, better than 95% of all chemi- 
cal leavening includes a phosphate or 
phosphates combined in varying propor- 
tions. The important question is which 
phosphate or phosphates...and how 
much ... to give best results. 

For over forty years Victor Chemical 
Works has specialized in the production 
of food phosphates. From Victor’s Re- 
search Laboratories have come many of 
the outstanding developments in the 
science of chemical leavening (the first 
slow-acting monocalcium phosphate, for 
example). 

Send a Sample of Your Mix 

If you would like help in solving your 
leavening problem, simply send us a 
sample of your mix together with its 
formula. All information will be regarded 
as strictly confidential. Our research lab- 
oratory will gladly submit suggestions 
for the most efficient leavening. 
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Leavening Must Be Tailor-Made 


Bear in mind that a leavening which 
proves most efficient for gingerbread 
may not be at all satisfactory for a waf- 
fle, muffin, cookie, or other type of mix. 
Furthermore, should the ingredients in 
a particular cake mix, for example, be 
varied, then a compensating adjustment 
must be made in the leavening. 

In other words, for best results, the 
leavening must be tailor-made for the 
specific mix in question. 

-Quantity of leavening also presents a 
question that must be carefully consid- 
ered. Obviously, sufficient leavening 
should be included to provide maximum 
expansion in the oven with a margin of 
safety to assure adequate shelf life. At 
the same time an excess must. be avoided 
or the cakeis likely to blow-up in the oven. 

All of these factors will be taken into 
consideration by Victor’s laboratory in 
submitting a leavening recommendation 
...80 as to assure maximum shelf life 
for your mix and the optimum in vol- 
ume, lightness, grain, and color of the 
oven product. Just send us a sample and 
your formula . . . there is no obligation. 

















VICTOR 
PHOSPHATES 


For Leavening 
Monocalcium Phosphate 
“Regent” — (hydrated) 
““V-90’’ — (anhydrous) 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
“Victor Cream” 
“‘Perfection”’ 


For Mineralization 


Monocalcium Phosphate 
Dicalcium Phosphate 
Tricalcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate 


Experimental samples 
on request 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS FLOUR SALES 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK » KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS » GREENSBORO, N.C. + Plants: NASHVILLE + MT. PLEASANT, TENN. + CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. + VICTOR, FLA. 
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WINTHROP 








NOW THAT 80% EXTRACTION FLOUR IS NO LONGER REQUIRED 
...and Millers are returning to Established Brands 


USE STANDARD-TYPE 











ure 
WINTHROP” S$ BRAND oF FLOUR FOR 


FORMULAS TO ENRICH! 


We Recommend for ADEQUATE, SAFE, CERTAIN Flowr-Enrichment 








) YELLOW 
a ne 





( single-strength with reduced iron 
—add 14 oz. per ewt. ) 





—add 4 oz. per ewt. ) 








Table Showing Adequate Additions ™” 
to meet U. S$. Government Enriched Flour Standards 





“VEXTRAM"” adds per Ib. of flour 








U. S. Government f pre or Yellow Label Red Label 

Enriched Flour Standards (M rs’ Nat. Fed. Formula) for soft wheat 
Milligrams per pound Minimum Maximum 

Vitamin B, . . 2.00 mg. . 2.50mg..... fi ee 2.00 mg. 

Vitamin B2 . . 1.20 mg. . 1.50 mg..... cS See 1.20 mg. 

Niacin ... 16.00 mg. 20.00mg.... 13.70mg..... 15.00 mg. 

WON... BM. Wome. ... PRAM... 12.00 mg. 





‘“JEXTRAM”” is the original starch base concentrate 
with formula containing phosphates. 





“‘VextraM”’ gives you these added values: 






1 Minimum increase of ash con- 3 Freer flowing— better feeding— 
* tent of flour. ¢ better dispersion. 





? pH control assures stability— 4 Uniform particle size of ingre- 
¢ minimum vitamin potency loss. e dients and carriers. 












( double-strength with reduced iron 


RED 
LABEL 
eo oe 


( single-strength with Sodium Iron 
Pyrophosphate—add 1 oz. per cwt. 
for enrichment of soft wheat family 
flour and special uses. ) 





Consult Our 
Technically-Trained 
Representatives 


~ on ENRICHMENT 
— and BLEACHING 











Order “‘VextraM”’ Purple Label—Yellow Label for safe enrichment, 
or ““VextraM”’ Red Label for soft wheat family flour. 











Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 


Address Inquiries to— 
Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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PE ROR NORER 








THIS |§ THE FLOUR BLEACH fr YOU 


MORE EFFICIENT COLOR REMOVAL _ OXYLITE’S 
| DUE TO i EXCELLENT BLEACHING POWER 


TESTED AND PROVED 
NEW MANUFACTURING PR 
(oar APPLIED 4 = IN LABORATORY AND MILL 








- WINTHROP’S BRAND 


FLOUR 
BLEACH , 





NOCe weeteveeioes 


S70 Vance 31; Hew PORK 13, 6 





“OXYLITE” IS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FR OU, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS, ATLANTA 


CONSULT OUR TECHNICALLY TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES ON BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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Promotion of Industrial Educa- 

tion in January, 1916, published 
a report of a survey conducted by it, 
dealing with the need of vocational 
education for flour millers. The sur- 
vey and report dealt with flour mills 
in Minneapolis and was conducted 
by Dr. C. A. Prosser who at that 
time was in the employ of' the indus- 
trial education society. Dr. Prosser 
later was chosen as director of the 


Tex National Society for the 
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Educational Needs Studied 30 Years Ago 


National Industrial Educational Society Reports 


Dunwoody Industrial Institute when 
it was established in Minneapolis. 

The report, published in Bulletin 
No. 21 of the society, contains many 
general statements upon the status 
of industrial or vocational education 
for flour millers which might well 
serve as a basis for a report upon 
the present status of vocational edu- 
cation and the probable need and 
success of such a program, should one 
be instituted. 


on Training for Millers 


In reading the following excerpts, 
it should be kept in mind that the 
survey was limited to flour mills in 
Minneapolis, and that the survey was 
made 30 years ago immediately prior 
to this country’s entrance into World 
War I. Selected excerpts from the 
report follow: 

“All the productive workers of the 
mill, except the grinders and bolters, 
and the heads of departments and 
their assistants, can be trained to 
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meet the duties of their jobs satisfap. 
torily in a very short while. A few 
instructions when they are employed 
and while they are becoming experi. 
enced in the routine of the job seem 
to meet the needs of the plant as 
far as they are concerned. The men 
most lacking are competent head 
millers, second millers, grinders an 
bolters. Nearly all these men have 
had long years of experience in mill. 
ing and have acquired a working 
knowledge of the process of milling 
as it is now carried on which makes 
them very much in demand. Almost 
_all of them are lacking in any train- 
ing, either in the theory of milling 
or in technical or mechanical knowl. 
edge bearing on the work in which 
they are engaged. The mills would 
like to produce, and do in some cases, 
by a system of promotion, their own 
grinders and bolters and millers, but 
frequently they are compelled to 
go outside for these men. 

“In one of the largest mills in the 
city last year only one promotion 
took place among the desirable posi- 
tions, one bolter becoming a second 
miller and one oiler succeeding to 


the vacant job. The wage of the 


grinder and bolter is not sufficiently 
attractive to hold in the mill young 
fellows of mechanical ability in wait- 
ing for a vacancy in a subordinate 
position. They can make more ina 
short while in a machine shop. Asa 
result, the sweeping has gone over 
almost entirely to the adult foreigner, 
and the oiler is usually a man with- 
out the native ability to be anything 
more. It is becoming more difficult 
each year to obtain competent grind- 
ers and bolters, either by promotion 
within the plant or by transfer from 
another plant. 

“The second miller must know as 
much as the grinder and bolter, and, 
in addition, be a man to manage 
other men and teach them what he 
knows. Few in the ranks from which 
he comes have these qualities. 


“The head miller is really the su- 
perintendent of the mill. He must 
know all that the others know and 
must be the best man who has come 
up through the ranks. The wide gap 
between his salary, $2,000 to $6,000 a 
year, and that of his assistant, about 
$4.50 to $8 a day, emphasizes the 
importance of his position. The se- 
lective process by which the head 
miller is made can rise, of course, no 
higher in its results than is allowed 
by the ability and knowledge of the 
workers from among whom he comes. 
It is a significant commentary to note 
that in most cases head millers are 
imported from other and smaller 
mills. They lack at first the knowl- 
edge of the workings of the plant, 
which it takes time to acquire. AS 
has already been pointed out, the 
miller, in common with almost all 
the other workers in the flour busi- 
ness, has not had any training in 
either the theory or the mechanism 
of the manufacture of flour. 


“The superintendent of the plant, 
who is over the head millers of the 
various mills of a large concern, /1as 
usually had superior technical prep- 
aration. He has what the head miller 
lacks, but the head miller has the 
actual experience and feel of the 
work, which it is impossible to get 
without long years of service in 4 
subordinate position. The superin- 
tendent’s time is largely taken up 
with planning and with directive 
work. Not only would special train- 
ing for milling make the. skilled 
workers like the grinder and bolter 
more competent in their present po- 
sitions, but it would prepare’ them 
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for.promotion. If technical and me- 
chanical preparation were given to 
promising workmen, improvements 
in the construction and operations 
of the machines employed in the 
process would undoubtedly result. 


Workers Lacking in Promotional 
Capacity 

“This is the common deficiency 
throughout.. To get competent men, 
about 75% of the desirable positions, 
on the whole, are filled from outside 
the plant. These men, in turn, are 
most frequently not fitted for any 
further advancement. The long wait 
in a dusty trade for infrequent pro- 
motion does not attract the workers 
equipped with promotional capacity. 
In some degree the night work re- 
quired in this prosperous business is 
very unattractive to many. Rarely 
does anyone with mechanical train- 
ing enter the production side of the 
mill. Boys with training finish the 
schools at from 16 to 17 years, while 
the flour mill takes, in general, no 
one under 20. By the time the boys 
are 20 years old they have already 
gained a good start in other work 
and will not change. It is difficult to 
attract boys to the mill because of 
the long wait in front of them before 
they can reach a,.wage larger than 
they could get in a machine shop or 
in the carpenter’s trade. At present 
the smaller mills in other cities are 
serving, in a sense, as training schools 
for new workers who bring experi- 
ence in their positions, but not tech- 
nical and mechanical knowledge, to 
the mills of Minneapolis. 

“New workers are selected by the 
head of each department with the 
approval of the superintendent. Out- 
side of the testing department, they 
fill an application blank and undergo 
no.tests of any kind. The method 
of choice used is usually that of 
inspection during personal inter- 
views. New workers in the testing 
department fill out the same applica- 
tion blank which is used for the em- 
ployees in the main office of the com- 
pany. This blank, in addition to 
asking the customary personal ques- 
tions, makes inquiry as to whether 
the applicant or his relatives have 
ever had any tubercular trouble. 
Space is provided for information as 
to the school or college attended, the 
occupation during the summer vaca- 
tions, the various positions held since 
leaving school, the names of employ- 
ers, the salary received, and the rea- 
son for leaving these positions. 

“There are no entrance tests save 
this written statement of the appli- 
cant. and inquiries which are some- 
times sent by the head chemist to 
previous employers. 

“No special training is given. For 
the positions below that of the grind- 
er and bolter, simple instructions 
start the men on the unskilled work, 
which they soon learn to do well in 
the routine of the day. The effort is 
to obtain new men for the more un- 
important work, by promoting help- 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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ers who have learned it; but this, as 
will be seen, has not been successful 
in the case of most of the desirable 
positions. Men who show interest 
and promise are usually quickly dis- 
covered and advanced. Not until the 
mill is able to obtain more capable 
men to learn the flour business by 
entering the lower positions, will any 
systematic system of promotion be 
either possible or advantageous. 


Grinding and Bolting Department 


“The positions in the order of their 
wages and theoretical line of promo- 
tion are sweeper, oiler, helper, grind- 


er, bolter, second miller and head 
miller. As has been stated, sweep- 
ers are seldom promoted to be oilers. 
Oilers from other departments seek 
promotion as oilers because the flying 
dust is very much lessened and the 
positions above more _ attractive. 
Most helpers have been oilers. Some 
come from outside as green hands. 
Grinders come most frequently from 
other and smaller mills, or are pro- 
moted helpers or transferred bolters. 
Grinders and bolters usually receive 
the same wage. Bolters come, per- 
haps, most frequently from other 
mills or from positions as helpers or 
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grinders. The second miller must 
have been a grinder or bolter, either 
in the same mill or another. Usually 
the head miller comes from a smaller 
mill where he has been both. The 
difficulty in ascending degree is to 
obtain competent grinders and bolt- 
ers, second millers and head millers 
who are skilled in their present work 
and have the knowledge and ability 
necessary for the position higher up. 

“Grinders and the bolters hold the 
most important productive position 
in the mill. The grinder must be 
brighter than any man before him. 
He must be alert and quick to see 
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_ Now, isnt this 


sight? 


The most welcome sight to any manufacturer of prepared mixes is an empty 
plate that was stacked with biscuits, muffins or pancakes just a few minutes before. 
As a sign of sales, there’s none better. 


If you make prepared mixes of any kind, why not check with Monsanto to see 
if, perhaps, you can make them better—make them disappear faster, more 
often, from dining-room tables. There are several ways to do this. 


You can submit your products to Monsanto Baking Laboratories, where chemists 
will analyze your formulas and qualified kitchen experts bake-test your recipes; 
carefully check results, make any suggestions that might lead to improvements. . . 
Or, if you prefer, Monsanto will gladly send you samples of leavening agents 


with which to do your own experimenting . . . In either case, you can be certain of 
the constant uniformity and high quality of Monsanto leavening agents, since they 
are derived from Monsanto elemental phosphorus of better than 99.9% purity. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





For assistance in developing your 
sales by perfecting your products, con- 
tact the nearest Monsanto District Office, 
or write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Cincinnati, Charlotte, 
Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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and act. Anything: which goes wrong 
must be quickly detected and fixed at 
once. The mill, running at tremen- 
dous speed, is turning out large quan- 
tities of material valuable in both its 
raw and finished state. The purity 
of the brand and the cost of the ma- 
terial requires careful foresight, ac- 
curate testing and prompt action. 
There is no figuring, no reading or 
writing involved, as the second mill- 
er keeps the records of the yields of 
the mill. Most grinders know the job 
only through the routine. Hardly any 
of them have had any training in the 
theory of milling, or in the technical 
and mechanical knowledge bearing 
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on the construction and operation of 
their machines. They learn by their 
experience all that the present stand- 
ards of efficiency require. The sur- 
vey found millers, however, who be- 
lieved that even for their present 
work grinders should know in a me- 
chanical way about their machines— 
in fact, that they should know about 
them all that a good miller should 
know. 

“The second miller must have abil- 
ity to plan ahead, manage men, and 
be able to teach other men to do 
any of the work of the mill. He 
must have a fairly good common 
school education at the very least. 


In the smaller mills a record of 
the day’s. run must be_ kept. 
In ‘all mills, one of his tasks is to 
figure up the yield of barrels of 
flour in terms of the amount of 
wheat used. 

“The second miller should be the best 
practical man in the plant, outside of 
the head miller. To a thorough knowl- 
edge of all the processes of the mill, 
he must add skill in giving instruc- 
tions about them to other people. 
(Practically no second miller has any 
theoretical knowledge of any part of 
the mechanism.) Apparently he gets 
less of a grasp of the whole business 
in the routine of a big mill than 
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Columbia Flour Blend isn’t just “soda.” In its preparation 


with no undissolved coarse particles left over to 





Sodium Bicarbonate 


COLUMBI 














emphasis is placed on correct particle size, because this 


means just the right raising power—complete leavening 


Columbia HY LR BLEND 


cause brown spots on crusts. 


For best results insist on Columbia Flour Blend. 


It is a carefully prepared U.S. P. grade sodium 


bicarbonate to which a small amount of tri-calcium 


phosphate has been added. Also available as pure U.S. P. 


sodium bicarbonate in powdered or granular form. 


a 






J® CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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when employed as a miller in a. 


smaller one. ° 
“All that was said about the value, 


particularly from the standpoint of’ 


improving their promotional capacity, 
of the grinder and bolter, applies 
with added force to the second mill- 
er, who ought to be prepared, so 
far as his ability will permit, at least 
for advancement to the position of 
miller either in the same or another 
plant. 

“The head miller’s job is the prize 
position in every mill for which am- 
bitious men should aspire and for 


’ 





. 


, 
. 


which competent men_ should be- 


trained if it becomes apparent by 
experiment that there is a teachable 
content in the milling business which 
a course of instruction can give. It 
is commonly said in the flour busi- 
ness that “head millers are born and 
not made.” They are undoubtedly 
picked men who bring exceptional 
native qualities of leadership, control 
over men, and executive ability, along 
with the knowledge which they have 
gained by “rule of thumb,” through 
long years of service in the mill. 
Probably no other business in the 
country is confronted with such a 
lack of capable men of suitable kind 
for promotion to the position when 
vacancies occur. The situation be- 
comes infinitely worse, if it is to be 
assumed that they should have me- 
chanical and technical training neces- 
sary to the highest efficiency. 


Summary of the Constructive Activi- 
ties of the Survey and Conclusions 
and Recommendations of the Sur- 
vey Committee 


“These things are recognized by 
the milling industry as true of the 
business in Minneapolis, at least: 

“(1) The standard organization of 
a plant or ‘mill’ within a modern 
flour mill consists of about 10 un- 
skilled or low grade skill positions 
for every skilled position or desirable 
one from the standpoint of wage. 

“(2) Vacancies seldom occur in 
these better positions and opportuni- 
ties of advancement are few. 

“(3) For reasons already given, 
comparatively few men who are Ca- 
pable of any considerable advance- 
ment are employed in the lower po- 
sitions. 

“(4) This has led to the policy of 
looking almost entirely to the small- 
er mills in other cities for new grind- 
ers, bolters and millers. 

“(5) These smaller mills select and 
train for the larger concerns new 
workers who bring to the new posi- 
tion a practical knowledge of mil!- 
ing but who are as deficient as their 
new associates in any understanding 
either of the theory of milling or of 
the teehnical and mechanical know!- 
edge in which the industry offers such 
a rich progress of instruction. 

“(6) By practical experience a few 
men gain the efficiency necessary to 
meet present standards at least in 
grinding and bolting and mill supervi- 
sion. 

“(7) As the result of the absence 
of technical and mechanical prepara- 
tion for these productive workers, 
the industry is today being improved 
not from within but from without, 
and ‘good’ head millers and assistants 
not only are difficult to get but are 
lacking in the knowledge relating to 
the processes.” 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Saddle Rock Grist Mill 
Near Great Neck, L.I.. 
Dates Back to Captain Kidd 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Editorial Staff 


The Northwestern Miller 


of early Colonial America sur- 

rounding the Saddle Rock Mill, 
still operating near Great Neck, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

The old grist mill on the Eldridge 
estate, snuggled in a sheltered cove 
inside Little Neck Bay almost with- 
in the shadow of the modern Bronx- 
Whitestone Bridge, dates back to the 
time when New York City was a 
scattered village on the tip of Man- 
hattan Island and Captain Kidd made 
his famous cruise into Long Island 
Sound waters to bury his legendary 
treasure on Gardiners Island. 

The mill was constructed in 1700, 
but this information is merely mouth- 
to-mouth repetition carried down 
through the generations. However, 
considering data recorded on old 
documents, it may be even older. 

The first known historical record is 
a deed dated 1702 concerning “a 
mill in the vicinity of Saddle Rock” 
wherein a Robert Hubbs, Jr., sold to 
one Henry Allen half interest held 
between the Hubbs brothers, Robert 
and Alexander. The document, 
signed by Robert Hubbs, Jr., deeded 
one half interest in all rights to the 
mill, dam, wheels, timber and iron 
works with “ye full half of all my 
rights and privileges.” 

It is interesting to note in this 
connection that although there is 
no proof to substantiate the theory, 
local legend claims that this Henry 
Allen was a forebear of Ethan Allen 
and leads to conjecture concerning 
the possibility that the famed colonel 
of the “Green Mountain Boys” may 
have been a miller sometime in his 
career, either through active work or 
property rights. 

The next bit of documentary evi- 
dence concerning the historic back- 
ground of the mill comes from files 
of Hempstead, L. I., noting that on 
Jan. 11, 1714, the town fathers grant- 
ed permission to Henry Allen to set 
up a grist mill and extend the dam 
of the old mill on condition that the 
mill be kept in good repair and 
grind for the townfolk. The grant 
further stipulated that the property 
revert to the town “whenever he 
doth thro up his mill.” 

Thumbing rapidly through the files 
to bring the records up to date we 
find that one Richard Udall pur- 
Chased the property in 1833 and it 
has stayed in the family ever since. 

Much of the: interior equipment 
mentioned in the deed of 1702 is still 
intact. Many of the original wooden 
Pegged timbers are in evidence while 
Others have been covered for pro- 


[rear is a quaint atmosphere 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 








ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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tection; some of the hand-wrought 
hardware with leather washers to 
protect the nails still operates; three 
of the initial stones remain and one 
of the many wooden gears retain the 
original oak teeth. Even an ancient 
ox yoke hanging on the wall seems 
somehow to fit perfectly in the an- 
tique atmosphere of this old Long 
Island landmark. 


The mill was originally construct- 
ed to operate by tidal water pressure 
from a dammed pond adjacent to the 
mill and this power principle was 
used exclusively until 1940 when an 
electric motor was installed to make 
the mill independent of tidal restric- 
tions. Through water power methods 
the mill is capable of producing 150 
lbs per hour and motor driven ap- 
proximately 300 to 400 lbs per hour. 

Although the mill is essentially a 
hobby of its owner, Mrs. Roswell 
Eldridge, sales of its fine quality. 
stone ground flour are of commercial 
significance both locally and through 
small-lot shipments as far east as 


19a 


Maine and westward to California. 
The mill offers rye and whole wheat 
flour and white and yellow corn meal 
for public sale. 


Today, standing at the open door 
of this historic old mill with Long 
Island Sound at your feet one can’t 
help letting his thoughts wander 
back to early colonial days when ox- 
cart and sail brought local grain to 
miller Allen on what was then known 
as Madnan’s Neck—back to the days 
when New York City boasted 750 
dwelling houses and a population of 
5,250 and Saddle Rock, now but one 
half mile from our great metropolis, 
was one of America’s frontiers. 
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PELLETING 


Whether you are planning an initial installa- 


tion or an expansion program, talk it over with 


Sprout- 


Waldron offers the finest of equipment and the 


best in engineering advice. 


Pellet Mills by Sprout-Waldron have demon- 
strated their superiority in side-by-side tests 

. and, new improvements have added more 
Sprout-Waldron Cooling Hop- 
pers, Scalping Shoes, and specially designed 
Elevators have been long recognized through- 


out the industry for their outstanding merits. 


installations, Sprout- 


Waldron engineering know-how is an invalu- 
able contribution to the profit-making possi- 


bilities of the operation. 
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Determination of Quality 
in Wheat Varieties 


By Dr. B. B. Bayles 


Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases 
United States Department of Agriculture 


ing. Early maturity and relatively 
short, stiff straw are desirable char- 
acteristics. 

None of those plant characteris- 
tics are correlated with grain char- 
acteristics. Plant breeders can de- 
velop varieties with these character- 


HILE the problems of the 
W wires producer and _ the 

wheat processor are differ- 
ent, they are not in conflict. The 
farmer must have productive, smut- 
resistant varieties of wheat that are 
not subject to lodging and shatter- 





istics that the producers desire and 
which also have the grain character- 
istics that the processors desire. 
The plant breeder must, however, 
be informed of the grain characteris- 
tics that the millers and bakers de- 
sire. He also must be provided with 
the facilities and techniques for test- 
ing, during the early generations of 
otherwise promising strains of wheats 
developed in the breeding program. 
Here briefly is the concept of the 
Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases 
of what constitutes quality in wheat 
varieties and our methods of deter- 
mining wheat quality. Research in 
the wheat quality laboratories of the 


@ In choosing enrichment concentrates, uniformly high quality is a 
basic consideration. This is one reason why Bi-Cap Concentrates, the 
concentrates with the Pfizer label, are in constant demand. In Bi-Cap 
production quality control is exercised with the same precision that has 
maintained Pfizer leadership throughout a near-century. Modern plants 
and facilities and the combined efforts of a large staff of laboratory 
workers — these keep Bi-Cap and all other Pfizer products consistently 


pure and uniformly excellent. 
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division covers all classes of wheat 
from all sections of the country, 
Early in this work we found that 
when a cereal chemist in the soft 
wheat laboratory said a variety was 
of good quality he meant something 
entirely different from what the chem- 
ist in the hard winter wheat lab- 
oratory meant when he said a va- 
riety was of good quality. We also 
learned that practices in the com- 
mercial bakeries changed with new 
developments in mixers and other 
equipment, with new developments in 
ingredients other than flour, and even 
with changes in such things as work- 
ing hours. With these changes bak- 
ers in some cases desire different 
characteristics in flour than were 
formerly desired. 

The individual characteristics of 
grain which determine quality rather 
than general terms must be used in 
evaluating varieties in order that the 
evaluation may be interpreted in 
terms of suitability for making any 
product such as bread, cake, cook- 
ies, etc. 

Since flour from wheat varieties is 
used in making many different prod- 
ucts and the ingredients, other than 
flour, and the procedures including 
mixing time, fermentation time, eic., 
are varied in different commercial 
bakeries, it seems obvious that sim- 
ply designating a variety as being of 
good quality or poor quality means 
very little. On the other hand, if 
individual physical and chemical 
properties of the variety can be re- 
corded, and the effect of each prop- 
erty on the different bakery prod- 
ucts is known, the value of the va- 
riety for any purpose can be esti- 
mated. The more characteristics of 
the grain that can be measured the 
more accurate can be the prediction 
of the product for which it is best 
suited. Also the best formula and 
procedure to use in making that 
product can be chosen with greater 
accuracy. 

With this concept of the quality 


.problem in mind, our cereal chemists 


have organized their programs to 
handle a minimum amount of what 
might be called routine service work 
for the plant breeders. This has been 
done in order to leave as much time 
as possible for research to develop 
new tests and procedures for measur- 
ing additional characteristics of grain 
of wheat varieties. 

We feel that the following should 
be objectives of investigations on the 
grain quality of wheat varieties: (1) 
With co-operation of the grain trade 
to develop a clear understanding of 
the grain characteristics that are de- 
sirable in new varieties. (2) De- 
velop simple and specific physical 
and chemical tests for the deter- 
mination of characteristics that de- 
termine quality for the many prod- 
ucts made from wheat. (3) Provide 
facilities for applying these tests to 
plant breeding materials. (4) De- 
velop more effective experimental 
baking procedures and provide facil- 
ities for more complete experimenial 
baking procedures and provide faciii- 
ties for more complete experimental 
baking of a few of the more promis- 
ing strains. And (5) Provide for 
preliminary milling and baking tests 
under commercial conditions for 
those varieties being considered for 
releases. 

¥ Y¥ 


Editor’s Note: The foregoing ar- 
ticle was adapted from the text of 
an address prepared by Dr. Bayles 
for presentation at the recent meet- 
ing of the Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Association. 
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Crop Reporters 
+ 


They Play a Vital Role 
in Nation’s Planning 





By W. F. Callander 


VERY year from planting time 

K to harvest farmers ask each 

other: “How are your crops?” 

This year, the whole world is asking 

American farmers the same question 

—for on American crops depend the 

lives and health of hungry millions 
in Europe and the Far East. 
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SIEVE FRAMES 
AND 


BOLTING CLOTH THE 
“WILLIAMS WAY” 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


The urgency of the query focuses 
unusual attention on the work of 
the United States Crop Reporting 
Board. The facts on farm produc- 
tion, stocks, prices, and crop pros- 
pects come from this board, based on 
reports from half a million farmers 
throughout the nation. Reporting 
through the state agricultural statis- 
ticians, this corps of voluntary re- 
porters constitutes the most exten- 
sive national crop reporting organi- 
zation in the world. From these re- 
porters, crop by crop, will come the 
awaited answers on the size and 
progress of farm production in the 
United States this year. 

Official monthly crop reports are 
based on estimates of crop condi- 
tions and prospects furnished by 115,- 
000 voluntary correspondents, mostly 
farmers. Another 100,000 correspond- 
ents may be asked to report on spe- 
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Here’s a combination for top-notch efficiency 
—NOR-VELL Sieve Frames, leak proof 
and built for long service, plus bolting cloth 
made up the “Williams Way” with quality 
and fit guaranteed. A winning 
combination. 
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Itt the KNOW-HOW 
that COUNTS! 


An efficient dust collecting system must be 
engineered to the building, equipment and 
conditions in which it operates. 


| 
\" 


The DAY organization has had 65 years of 
experience in planning, fabricating and in- 
stalling dust control systems—especially in 
the grain and milling industry. 


This specialized experience, plus complete 
MODERN equipment and the convenience 
of three strategically located plants, can be 
helpful to you in planning for greater effi- 
ciency, safety and profit in your plant. There's 
no obligation in writing us about your needs. 
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in MINNESOTA—Home Office and Plant 
822 THIRD AVE. N. E., MINNEAPOLIS 13 


in MISSOURI— 1820 Harrison St., Kansas City 8 
in CANADA—Ft. William, Ont., P. O. Box 70 
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Office: 1320 Main St. Factory: 4215 Michigan 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 










... They have adequate strength 
for shipping. 


... Prevent insect infestation. 


Clean—Attractive— Economical 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill & Bag Factory WELLSBURG, W. VA. 





ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
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EDITOR’S NOTE.—The accom- 
panying article, written by W. F. 
Callander of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, appeared in a recent 
issue of The Agricultural Situation, a 
monthly publication of the BAE. 





cial crops or products each month. 
In addition, 500,000 to 600,000 farm- 
ers report to the field statisticians 
on their own acreages and farming 
operations at various times through- 
out the year. 

Some 100,000 local merchants and 
dealers report monthly on prices re- 





ceived and paid by farmers in their 
local markets. In addition, for mis- 
cellaneous regular and special statis- 
tical reports, information is fur- 
nished by thousands of plants and 
establishments that handle agricul- 
tural or food products, including 
mills and elevators, cotton ginners, 
dairy manufacturing plants, sugar 
beet and cane sugar factories, pea- 
nut and rice mills and canning and 
preserving establishments. 

The local correspondents maintain 
direct contact with the 41 field of- 
fices of state agricultural statisti- 
cians, which in turn send state re- 
ports to the Washington staff of the 
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Crop Reporting Board for co-ordina- 
tion on a national basis. 

New demands during the war em- 
phasized the significance of the crop 
and livestock reports and statistics 
already assembled and currently pub- 
lished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In addition, new reports have 
been required for such wartime prob- 
lems as food purchases for other 
nations, increased food production 
goals, adequate provision of storage 
and transportation for bumper har- 
vests, price controls, determination of 
priorities and manpower distribu- 
tion. 

Special surveys reported the acre- 
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The “K. C. Special,” an all-steel mixing 
unit for flour and feed mills, is designed 
for mixing dry and semi-solid products. 
Especially recommended for mixing min- 
vitamin concentrates, 
cod liver oil and similar ingredients with 
flour, bran, alfalfa meal and other ground 


erations. 
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FAST AND THOROUGH 


The “K. C. Special” does a thorough mix- 
ing job, eliminating all lumps and balls. 
The mixer is 
available in two sizes—200-400 Ibs. with 
the usual amount of concentrates. Will do 
a thorough blending job in three minutes 
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CONCENTRATE MIXER 


Original low cost, plus economical operat- 
ing expense, makes the “K. C. Special” a 
profitable investment for all types of op- 
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Available in belt or motor drive — with 
and without supporting stand. Supporting 
stand made to order. 
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age, production and supplies of 57 
kinds of vegetable seeds, and meas. 
ured their adequacy to meet domes. 
tic demands and the wants of the 
United Nations. Essential informa. 
tion was furnished on such strategic 
crops as soybeans, dry beans and dry 
peas, needed for overseas shipment or 
expanded domestic use. 

The huge volume of information re. 
quired by the nation’s leaders as a 
basis for their decisions added extra 
work to the wartime burden of many 
reporting farmers. But in spite of 
longer hours, fewer farm hands and 
more headaches, crop reporters con- 
tinued to meet their report deadlines, 
Throughout the war, they made pos- 
sible the vital measurement of farm 
production and food supplies. 

The current situation in wheat 
illustrates how basic facts, supplied 
by reporters, combined with the or. 
ganization and experience of the crop 
reporting service, contribute toward 
national action in a crisis. 


When it became obvious that for- 
eign countries would not have enough 
food on hand, and had not scheduled 
enough imports to carry their people 
through to this season’s harvest, 
American stocks of wheat became the 
No. 1 question. Ordinarily, complete 
reports of wheat stocks are assem- 
bled four times a year to show sup- 
plies on farms and in various off- 
farm storage positions, state by state, 
as of the first of January, April, 
July and October. 

The April report this year showed 


(Continued on page 26a) 








Efficient Millers 


Efficient Machines 








cient 1,000-sack flour mill and 

an inefficient mill of the same 
daily capacity, expressed in dollars 
and cents, figures out at about $21.75 
per day for each additional 1% of 
flour the efficient mill can get from 
the same kind of wheat, based on 
current market prices for wheat, 
flour and millfeed. 

Now that the department of ag- 
riculture has rescinded its silly 80% 
extraction order, mills again are sell- 
ing flour on specifications, one of the 
principal specifications being its ash 
content. The term “72% extraction” 
is all right as a synonym for white 
flour but if the mills today were 
required to hold their extraction to 
72%, many of them would be grind- 
ing a lot more wheat to make the 
same amount of flour. 

Mills do not produce flour to meet 
a specified extraction rate, but rath- 
er to meet a specified ash analysis 
guarantee. The miller who can pro- 
duce a straight flour of, say, 0.47% 
ash with the smallest amount of 
wheat is the fellow who determines 
whether his mill is making more 
money on the same amount of total 
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flour sales than is his competitor 
down the line. 

The 80% extraction order was a 
good thing for millers in one way. 
It made better millers of many good 
millers by forcing them to learn, in 
a short time, a lot they did not know 
about the fine art of milling flour. 
Those smart millers are not going to 
go back to their old pre-80% extrac- 
tion ways. 

A superintendent of a 1,000-sack 
mill who is able to produce a .45% 
ash flour and get 73% of the wheat 
into the flour sack is worth approxi- 
mately $6,500 more per year than a 
superintendent of a comparable mill 
who gets a yield of 72% in produc- 
ing a flour of the same ash content. 

The miller whose mill averages 
72% extraction will grind more 
wheat and produce more millfeed in 
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turning out the same amount of 
flour. His power costs, per sack 
of flour produced, will be higher be- 
cause of the increased amount of 
wheat he has to grind. For each 
decrease of 1% in the extraction rate, 
it is necessary to grind an additional 
33% bus of wheat if the mill is to 
maintain its 1,000 sacks per day out- 
put. That increase in wheat ground 
shows up on the packing floor in the 
form of an additional ton of millfeed. 
The difference in the added value of 
the processed grain amounts to $21.75 
per day for a 1,000-sack mill, basing 
computations on the market prices 
at this time. In the tabulation given 
here, increased power costs and oth- 
er operating costs were not taken 
into consideration. 

In many instances, mill manage- 
ment may unjustly blame and crit- 


Comparison of the added value of finished products in producing 1,000 


sacks of flour at different extraction 


rates. (Current market prices used in 


figuring value of wheat, flour and millfeed.) 
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A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, ).EW YORK 
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MAKING FINE BAGS 


The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 
peal of your bags. Also, special premium 
packages with added sales value. 






Write our nearest plant 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
ST. LOUIS DALLAS 
NEW ORLEANS DENVER 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


ATLANTA 
NEW YORK 
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effective range of more than 20 times that of non-electric 
magnets....And automatic iron separation eliminates routine 
magnet cleanings that are easy and dangerous to forget. 

Dings Drum-Type Separators are built in a wide range of 
sizes and types to fit the varying needs of individual mill 
setups. Dings Catalog No. 660 tells the complete story of 
magnetic drums. Write for it today. 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. 
527 EAST SMITH STREET MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
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Diagram showing the simple operation principle of Dings Drum- 
Type Separators. Hollow drum revolves around powerful 
stationary magnets, carries tramp iron out of line of material 
flow, and discharges it in separate compartment, 



























How Deep 
Is a Well? 


"Tsene is an old saying to the ef- 
fect that you cannot tell the 
depth of a well by the length of 
the handle on the pump. 





Neither can you determine the 
actual replacement value of flour 
or feed mill machinery and equip- 
ment solely by its appearance. 
Other factors enter into evalua- 
tion studies. 


Appraising cereal processing 
machinery, equipment and build- 
ings is our business. Our appraisal 
engineers are trained men with 
years of experience—Our list of 
long-satisfied customers is proof of 
the accuracy, thoroughness and re- 
liability of our work. 
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Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 








Flour Exchange The J ™ K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 















icize a superintendent for the rela- 
tively poor showing his mill makes 
when compared with the perform- 
ance of other mills in his region of 
the country, where all mills are 
grinding essentially the same type 
of wheat. 

The fault more properly may rest 
with management itself for being 
penny-wise and pound-foolish in re- 
fusing to authorize purchases of ma- 
chinery or equipment that would en- 
able the miller to do a better job. 
A piece of equipment that has a $1,- 
000 price tag on it may be an expen- 
sive machine or it may be the big- 
gest bargain the mill ever got. The 
proper way to evaluate the worth 
of a machine, when coming to a de- 
cision about its purchase, is not the 
price tag value but its value in the 
mill—whether it will more than pay 
for itself in lowered production costs. 
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If, by adding a machine, a mill’s ef- 
ficiency can be increased by % of 1% 
in flour extraction rate, that machine 
is going to pay for itself in a short 
time. 

As an example, suppose that by 
installing new machinery in the 
cleaning house, the flour ash on a 
given grade of patent flour could be 
reduced from 0.40 to 0.395%. As.- 
sume that the mill is selling one of 
its grades of patent flour to a 0.40% 
ash specification. The reduction of 
one hundredth of one per cent in ash 
by itself looks pretty small, but at 
the end of a week the mill has sold 
a lot more patent flour at 0.40% ash, 
and a lot less first clears. 

Before mill management appraises 
the value or worth of the mill super- 
intendent, it should first examine it- 
self to determine whether manage- 
ment has co-operated to the fullest 





Time-Proven Tear Gas Fumigant 


TOXIC TO YOUR GRAIN PESTS...! 


sive 





Funnel - pipe, manually 
rocked, delivers Larva- 
cide into grain stream. 


Larvacide — the same powerful tear gas 
that has served you so well in the mill, is 
toxic to most granary insect pests, including 
Weevil, Moth, Cadelle, Grain Borer, Flat 
Grain Beetle and Grain Mite. 


Larvacide penetrates the berry to kill egg- 
life and larvae within. Easily applied into 
grain stream by your own men. No expen- 
applicators. Unmistakable warning 
cuts accident risk. No fire or explosion 
hazard. Economical — only $1.50-1.70 per 
1,000 bushels, in closed concrete bins. 


LIGHT, ECONOMICAL DOSAGE DOES 
OVERNIGHT DE-RATTING JOB 
Rats are driven out to die on the open 
floor where carcasses are easily swept up 
for disposal. 


Write for Folder MP-10 telling the Easier, 
Surer Way to Effective, Economical Pest 


Control. 





is shipped as a liquid, in cylinders of 25, 50, 100 
and 180 lbs., also handy 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles, 
each in sealed can, one dozen to case. Stocked 


in major cities. 





i@ Ai. Dietribut. 








INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., 117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND « OMAHA «© PHILADELPHIA 
STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO., Ltd., TORONTO « WINNIPEG « CALGARY 















BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO—300 W. Adams Street . 
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LOS ANGELES—813-19 Santee Street 
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extent in making the mill as efficient 
as possible. 

The plant’s efficiency can be deter- 
mined a lot better from the profit 
and loss statement at the end of the 
business year than by the price tags 
on the machinery or the superin- 
tendent’s salary. Just as some ma- 
chines are expensive luxuries or bar- 
gains, regardless of their price, a mill 
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superintendent may be. overpaid at 
$4,000 a year or underpaid at $8,000 
depending on his and the mill’s effi- 
ciency. But, before putting the 
blame solely upon the superintendent 
for an inefficient plant, consideration 
also should be given to how much 
or how little co-operation he gets 
from management in trying to im- 
prove the mill. 
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The added value of flour milling products and the amount of wheat 
required to produce 1,000 sacks of flour, at different extraction rates, 
is shown in the above diagram. Thus, at an extraction rate of 74%, a 
mill is using 2,250 bus of wheat and adding $1,000 to the value of the 
wheat in producing 1,000 sacks of flour, while at 72% extraction, the 
same mill, in producing the same amount of flour, uses 2,317 bus of wheat 


and adds $957 to its value. 
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ROCHDALE ENGLAND 




















Serious secondary dust explosions cannot 
occur in premises where dust is not allowed 

to accumulate. You can attack infestation 

at its source, by rapidly and economically 
cleaning up the breeding places with Hoffman 
Vacuum units. Stationary and portable — we 

§ build all types of heavy-duty dust removal systems, 


© SEND FOR LITERATURE ON 


HOFFMAN 






CLEANING OVERHEAD PIPING 


THOROUGHLY CLEANS CONVEYORS DUST REMOVAL EQUIPMENT 





O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 

fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
infestation? Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 
“know.” 





Write or call 
The Industrial Fumigant Co., Ine. 
5955 West 65th St., Chicago . 
Minneapolis 


216 Hodgson Bldg. 


Portland, Ore. 
704 N.E. 68th St. 
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A Vital Poin 


Proper diastatic balance is more vital 

















than ever with this year’s new crop 





flours. It pays to watch these values 








carefully . . . and it pays to guard 





your product reputation with our 








top quality. 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 

































of experience and technical “know 











how.” 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 


















































Jones-Herre_saTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 



























CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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Crop Reporters 





(Continued from page 22a) 


that total stocks of wheat on April 1 
amounted to 339,000,000 bus and that 
farm stocks, although below normal, 
constituted nearly two thirds of the 
nation’s reserve supply of wheat. 


Rumors Appear 


Rumors appeared in print that 
farmers were “holding their wheat 
for a higher price.” The crop report- 
ing service was called to find out 
immediately just how much wheat 
was being held on farms, and how 
fast it was moving to market. 

A special check-up based on day- 
to-day analysis of this year’s figures 
compared with other years showed 
that farm stocks of wheat had been 
moving to market faster this spring 
than ever before. Flour production 
figures confirmed this conclusion. 
January flour production reached an 
all-time high of 25,600,000 sacks. 
February flour production was only 
slightly below this record, and March 
production was still far above aver- 
age. 

The figures also showed that 70% 
of the farm holdings were in the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and Mon- 
tana. Purchasing agencies thus knew 
where to concentrate their efforts 
and were able to avoid useless can- 
vassing of farms and storage places 
that had no more wheat to sell. 

Corn gives another illustration. In 
March, farmers reported that they 
intended to plant about 93,000,000 
acres of corn this year. On a basis 
of normal yields, this figure was con- 
sidered to be far below the expected 
needs of the nation. The national 
goal had been set at 97,800,000 acres. 

Immediately the call went out to 
county production committeemen to 
encourage heavier plantings of corn. 
The call was not based on an arm- 
chair decision in Washington, but on 
facts relative to acreage and produc- 
tion plans for this year, supplied for 
the most part by farmers themselves. 


Play Vital Part 


The day-to-day results of crop re- 
porting are not dramatic. But they 
play a vital part in the decisions of 
war and of peace. The American 
crop reporting service has won the 
respect and confidence of world lead- 
ers. Long considered a model or- 
ganization by other nations, it is 
now being closely studied by repre- 
sentatives of many foreign countries 
who want to adapt its organization 
and methods to their homelands. 

People who never know whether 
their country has enough food to keep 
them from hunger can never be at 
peace with themselves or with the 
world. In one sense, permanent 
peace depends on all farmers of all 
countries giving a frank, truthful an- 
swer to the question: ‘How are your 
crops?” 
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Static Electricity 


HERE tests indicate the pres- 

ence of static electricity in 
any flour mill or grain elevator in 
Ontario, Canada, the building code of 
that province requiries that the 
static electricity shall be removed 
by permanent ground wires, metal 
combs, or other effective means. The 
static grounds cannot be made to 
electrical conduit systems, gas or 
steam pipes, dry-pipe sprinkler or 
steam-pipe systems or to lightning 
rod conduit. 





TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you're like a lot of food tech. 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same, 
Actually, of course, various brands 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 
G 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. A-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER SALT 
PROCESS 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service | 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Reproduced above is thé advertisement 
on St. Regis Multiwall Bags appear- 
ing in October issues of the Bakers’ 
publications. 


...dt is economical for the miller too, 
when his flour goes in multiwall bags 


The use of a St. Regis Packaging System (402-PS Flour Packer and Multiwall Paper Valve Bags) 
insures efficient and economical packaging for the flour miller. 
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PUROCRADER 


In equipping for more efficient and profitable operation in the 


months ahead, keep the Purograder at the head of your list. For 
here is a new and amazingly different method of purifying and 
classifying primary middlings that offers important benefits to both 
large and small mills. Operating without silks or sieves, the Puro- 
grader conserves moisture; insures early elimination of loose bran; 
gives improved yield; provides better control of ash. It gives good 


results on both hard and soft wheat whether straight runs or mix- 2 
lace, 


tures. All metal construction, joints stay tight... no crevices for loyalt 


insect infestation. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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DOGHOUSE FOR WHOPPER 
TELLERS 


~ HOULD public events continue the trend that 
has characterized them in the past few weeks, 
we suggest that the program recently announced 
by President Truman for reducing the budget will 
necessarily have to be amended to provide public 
funds for the erection, with priority on both ma- 
terials and labor, of a considerable and steadily 
increasing supply of doghouses for the accommo- 
dation of public officials who are caught telling 
whoppers. Recently scarcely a day passes that 
authentic despatches, with official quotations, do 
not reveal instances of men in high places in the 
nation’s government—if not in its confidence— 
not only being caught offside of the truth but 
proved guilty by facts, names, dates and par- 
ticulars. 

In our earlier years, we were a worshipper at 
the shrine of President Roosevelt—not the re- 
cent lamented president who delighted the pub- 
lic with promises light as air which soon disap- 
peared in the gentle zephyrs of enthusiastic hom- 
age, but the Roosevelt of an earlier day, Teddy 
the Rough Rider, who fought his enemies face to 
face even on the field of battle and hurled epi- 
thets with glad abandon and great force. At that 
time, a man we knew, head of a great packing 
concern, used habitually to call our hero by a 
name formerly reserved for barnyards and bar 
rooms, shocking us almost beyond endurance be- 
cause, aS a country boy we had grown up not only 
in the faith that the phrase was “a bad word” 
but that its application to the President of the 
United States was inconceivable, being nothing 
less than treason. Indeed, we used to suffer 
miserably when the great business man would so 
apply this ugly phrase, while being sure in our 
own mind that the blasphemer never would go to 
heaven and rather of the opinion that he should 
be tried and hung as a traitor. 

But times and manners changed, and two or 
three decades later we found that this phrase 
had not only become current coin among millions 
of people but was used with joyous freedom in the 
halls of Congress itself as sufficient identification 
of the President of the United States. At first 
immeasurably shocked because of our youthful 
faith in greatness, we finally came to accept it, 
possibly in some part because, in the daily con- 
tacts of life, we otherwise would have had to 
spend a considerable part of our time asking 
“Whom do you mean?” That would, of course, 
be silly. 

Then, as events marched, we came upon the 
hard word LIE applied to an utterance of the 
President of the United States in the pages of a 
great news magazine read around the world, with 
complete justification in textual citation of names, 
dates and particulars. While all people had for 
days had the official words before them, it is 
probable that few out of the countless scores of 
millions of people actually made this unforgivable 
charge. Yet there it stood and will stand forev- 
er, 

Rather curiously, the troublesome Mr. Wal- 
lace, upon being fired from office for patent dis- 
loyalty to his chief, if not also to his country, an- 
nounced his plans to the press and when asked 
“Why?” replied “Because I am an honest man.” 
It is not clear, and probably never will be, wheth- 
er the discharged official used this phrase by way 
of pointing the contrast between his own code 
and that of the President of the United States, 
or if he merely felt it necessary thus to enlighten 
the public in the matter. We assumed that his 
assertion, which few simply honest men rarely 
feel it necessary to make, was well founded. 

At least we did so accept it until a few days 
later when Mr. Bernard Baruch, feeling it essen- 
tial to speak out in defense of his country’s for- 
eign policy, did so in characteristically Hebraic, 
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straightforward. phrases, branding Mr. Wallace 
with definite charges of making ‘‘misstatements” 
and backing each charge with direct quotations 
from the written record. 

So in checking possible applicants for resi- 
dence in our doghouse for political unfortunates 
who too often bend facts to suit their purposes, we 
come to lesser, though still great, men in our gov- 
ernment. We come to the boys who say, in the 
interest of their own ends and aims, that wheat 
and other grains and numberless other things, the 
supply of which is fairly overflowing the land, are 
technically in “insufficient supply” and therefore 
may be controlled by the bureaucratic authority 
of government. If, for the moment, some of these 
things may be, in response to overwhelming sup- 
plies, left free of- control by directives, they are, 
nevertheless, kept on the narrow edge by tech- 
nical, however factually untruthful, certifications 
that they are “in insufficient supply” and there- 
fore may be cracked down on later should offi- 
cial whim so decree. We find, too, that flour and 
all of its baked products are in such “insufficient 
supply” that they must be kept under the hard 
hand of government price direction, despite the 
fact that the “insufficient supply” of any of these 
things, if it may exist at all, could be due to noth- 
ing but the restrictions upon the production of 
flour mills, imposed and continued for no legiti- 
mate and logical reason whatever. 

All of the men who participate in these acts 
and declarations in the name of and with the 
authority of government, clearly are candidates 
for the doghouse of tellers of whoppers. However 
well intentioned they may be, however strongly 
their hearts may beat for their political party, 
or even for their country, they not only are al- 
most constantly playing monkey tricks with the 
simple truth, but, in many instances well recog- 
nized by all intelligent people, also are juggling 
with the laws of the nation to accomplish their 
own ends by such devious methods as' would cause 
a private person to come into disrepute with his 
associates as a man not to be believed or trusted 
in word or deed. 

Perhaps all of this is merely the trend of the 
times and that with the passing of yet longer time 
we will become used to it. Yet there are so many 
millions of informed and reasonably straightfor- 
ward people who still would so like to cherish their 
respect for their leaders, for men in high places, 
for men upon whose words and acts the future 
of the nation and its people depends, that their 
hearts cannot but be filled with sorrow and regret 
that these leaders have come to accept proved 
charges against their truthfulness and integrity 
so lightly that they appear to regard it as suffi- 
cient to tell one whopper to offset a previous one; 
and that thereafter all will be well. 


e®e ®@ 
CHICKEN 


NE of the long-time and still current worries 

of the wheat flour milling industry has been, 
through and after World War I and through and 
now after World War II, is the effect upon con- 
sumers’ diets of flour. and bread shortages and 
the debased quality of all bread foods as the re- 
sult of government regulation. There are num- 
berless statistical compilations and curves reveal- 
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ing the ill effects upon bread of these enforced 
changes in the people’s normal diets. 

Consideration of these things, which are of 
great concern to all people engaged in the bread 
industries, suggests the puzzle of what may hap- 
pen to the consumers’ preferences for chicken, 
fish and many other foods as the result of the 
present and threatened long time restraints up- 
on red meats and many other staple foods, result- 
ing in their virtually complete disappearance 
from American tables. 

Perhaps the case of chickens offers the widest 
field for speculation as to their future in the diet 
and taste preferences of the people of the coun- 
try as a whole. Through all time, so far as our 
own memory and reading reveals, the chicken, 
whether broiled in its extreme youth, fried in its 
slightly greater age, or, still later, boiled or baked, 
was regarded as in some sense a peak of delight 
in food, the queen of the dining table. It went 
to picnics and to banquets, it was the piece de 
resistance of the Sunday dinner, it was the tradi- 
tional, almost regarded as the essential food, of 
the visiting ministry. Chicken was, in a word, 
tops. 

And all through these years, centuries perhaps, 
the chicken has proved its ability to take care 
of itself. We do not know where the phrase 
“chicken-hearted” originated, but its falsity can 
be testified to by anyone who has picked a fight 
with a setting hen or invited combat with a 
Plymouth Rock rooster, proud master of his feath- 
ered harem. Consider, also, the chicken hawk, 
which, in our observation, fears no man, however 
well he may be armed. 

But to what evil fate has this noble creature 
descended—become, as it has, a bird of despair. 
In one household that we best know about, a 
chicken, apparently of mature years, is acquired 
at a cost of two and a half dollars. It is boiled 
for a very long time in 4 pot. One side of the 
white meat is removed as the basis for a salad. In 
time—and not a very long time—the other side 
is carefully trimmed away and made into chicken 
a la king. Time passes—not a very long time— 
and the wings, legs and bits here and there are 
salvaged and put into a casserole, along with to- 
matoes, onions, a bean of garlic, paprika, perhaps, 
half a bayleaf, cayenne and numberless other con- 
diments, to be baked for hours into something 
which probably would be billed as chicken Span- 
ish. Finally, as the last sad rite, the pitiable 
shell of what was once a living and presumably 
happy creature, goes into the soup kettle, the 
broth from which — again at a not too distant 
time—is pepped up with everything but the kitch- 
en cleaning compound and made into a _ soup 
again to stay the pangs of hunger. 

And, meanwhile, upon what other meat has 
this, our broken and defeated Caesar, fed? 
Naught, our friends. Naught at least but the 
solace of a half dozen slices of “mild cured” bacon, 
which never saw the inside of a smokehouse nor 
smelled the delightful scent of a smudge from a 
hickory log; that and an occasional longing 
glance at a little square of salt pork cherished 
against the day of inevitable beans. 

And this unhappy scene, so far as we know 
from observation, listening and reading, is du- 
plicated in millions of homes throughout this 
broad land, with sixty million cattle on the ranges 
and in the feed lots, billions of bushels of grain 
in the bins or on the ground and a plethora of 
food never before equalled in the world. But we 
must return to our text. What, we wonder, will 
be the effect upon consumption of chickens and 
of all the tribes of ducks and turkeys, when 
comes the time that the hard hands of stupid 
controls will be lifted? For our own part, we 


know what will happen under our’ own rooftree 
and we also know, however impolite it may be, 
what question we will ask should we be asked 
to dine under the rooftree of —another. 
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“ENTOLETER” shown 
above handles 75 bar- 
rels per hour. Others 
available to handle 10, 
25 or 50 barrels per 
hour. 





Millers Are Extending 
“ENTOLETER” Applications 


for 


Continuous Insect Control 


More and more millers are ex- 
tending “ENTOLETER” Continu- 
ous Insect Control throughout their 
plants. 
obtained through the operation of 
one or two “ENTOLETERS?” in a 
mill are the most compelling rea- 
son for extending this protection 
to all key streams. 


The remarkable benefits 


While all good housekeeping practices 
are important, the final essential safe- 
guard is to make certain that no insect 
life is present in raw materials, in blend- 
ing stocks and in the finished product 
before packaging. This calls for con- 
tinuous control, applied as part of the 
processing operations. 


Write today for bulletin, describing 
“ENTOLETER” applications. 
plant layout and table of estimated 
costs for continuous protection. En- 
toleter Division, The Safety Car Heat- 
ing and Lighting Company, Inc., 1181 
Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Con- 
necticut. 


Includes 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 


FNIOLETER 





CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 











Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, ete., required by the 
act of Congress of Aug. 21, 1912, of The 
Northwestern Miller, published weekly at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1945. 
State of Minnesota, County of Hennepin 
ss. Before me, a notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Thomas A. Griffin, who 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of The Northwestern 
Miller and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership and manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 


embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business managers are: 
Name of Publisher, The Miller Publish- 
ing Co. Post office address—Minneapolis, 
Minn. Editor, R. E. Sterling, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Managing Editor, C. K. 
Michener, Minneapolis, Minn. Business 
Managers, H. J. Pattridge and Thornas 
A. Griffin, Minneapolis, Minn. 2. That 
the owners are The Miller Publishing 
Co., principal stockholders of which are: 
A. H. Bailey, Toronto, Ont; R. T. Beatty, 
Minneapolis; Mrs. Eva F. Challen, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Thomas A. Griffin, Minneapo- 
lis; W. G. Martin, Jr., New York; C. K. 
Michener, Minneapolis; W. C. Nichols, 


Minneapolis; H. J. Pattridge, Minneapo- 
lis; Eleanor L. Pillsbury, Minneapolis; 
A. F. G. Raikes, St. Louis, Mo; C. 


Raikes, London, Eng; R. E. Sterling, Kan- 
sas City, Mo; Ruth K. Sterling, Kansas 
City, Mo; Mrs. M. A. Truesdale, Minne- 


apolis; S. O. Werner, Chicago, Ill; Mrs. 
Rebekah S. West, St. Louis, Mo; H. E. 
Yantis, Minneapolis, Minn. 3. That the 
known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 
1. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholders or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 5. That the 
average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is 6,360. 
Thomas A. Griffin, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
9th day of September, 1946. H. J. Pat- 
tridge, Notary Public, Hennepin County, 
Minn. (My commission expires Dec. 7, 
1949.) (Seal.) 











“Cremo”’ 


of hard wheat. 





Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Joseph Rank 


(Continued from page 23) 


odism. Without warning one day 
he asked for the balance sheet of 
the Fund, and finding, as he expect- 
ed, that the need was great, he at 
once wrote a check for £100,000. 





“The World His Parish” 


Immense as were his gifts to 
church and charity at home they were 
eclipsed by his generosity in sup- 
porting missionary work overseas. 
There is no doubt that in this he 
was greatly stimulated by the en- 
thusiasm of his first wife. At one 
time he thought of becoming a mis- 
sionary himself. That dream was 
denied him, and he sought compensa- 
tion by providing the means for oth- 
ers to do the work: As his pros- 
perity grew, he increased his con- 
tributions. No more fitting memori- 
al to Emily Rank could have been 
provided than the Karim Nagar Hos- 
pital in Hyderabad, India, which 
bears her name. It was built in 
1920. 

The Emily Rank Memorial Hos- 
pital, however, was but a tiny part 
of Joseph Rank’s gifts to the Metho- 
dist Missionary Society. They began 
more than a half century ago, and 
were always made anonymously; few 
people outside the Mission House, 
and not all who worked within it, 
knew the identity of the giver. Un- 
til the death, in 1929, of the treas- 
urer, the checks always went to him, 
with strict instructions from his old 
friend not to disclose their source. 

The list of his gifts since 1920, 
compiled after careful research, can 
only be described as amazing; yet 
it cannot be regarded as complete— 
it excludes large sums contributed 
before that date, and takes no ac- 
count of any interest on funds in- 
vested or left on deposit. His total 
contributions to the mission funds 
between 1920 and 1939 had exceeded 
£2,411,376. It is impossible adequate- 
ly to convey either the true magni- 
tude of such giving or the incalcula- 
ble value of it in terms of Christian 
service. By his incredible generosity 
he was able, through the Mission- 
ary Society, to make the whole world 
his parish. 


The Freedom of Hull 


A financial sensation was the an- 
nouncement in 1933 of the creation, 
on Nov. 17, of Ranks, Ltd. It was 
front-page news all over the world. 
The boy who had swept the floor of 
his father’s mill at Hull was now 
the head of the largest firm of flour 
millers and grain importers in Great 
Britain, and his fame had spread 
over every continent. 

The share capital of the business, 
which had taken over Joseph Rank, 
Ltd., totalled £7,295,600, and for the 
first time a substantial proportion 
was offered to the public. Char- 
acteristically, provision was made 
that in the allotment of shares pref- 
erence should be given, as far as 
possible, to employees of the firm. 
Joseph Rank remained chairman, the 
other directors being the managing 
directors of Joseph Rank, Ltd.—his 
two sons, James Voase Rank and 
Joseph Arthur Rank, and his son-in- 
law, Sidney Bruce Askew. Two men 
who had been associated with him 
since Joseph Rank’s first experi- 
ments in roller milling, W. H. Ray- 
lor and F. T. Green, were among 
the seven subscribers to the first 
preference shares. 

In the following year he reached 


LARROWE’S 
Kila Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








The Standard Others ° 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








“Golden Loaf” t»sou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Brand Trouble: 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Mille: 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. "Minneapolis, Minn. 
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his eightieth birthday, and the occa- 
sion was seized by many to express 
their recognition of his achievements. 
In the milling trade press, in the re- 
ligious press, and elsewhere congrat- 
ulations were showered upon him. 
He took it all in his stride, in no 
danger of being puffed up. 

Except for occasional attacks by 
his old enemy rheumatism, he re- 
mained extraordinarily well. Even 
in extreme old age he was exceed- 
ingly supple. He did his exercises 
every morning. It was never dif- 
ficult for him to touch his toes, or 
the floor, without bending his knees. 
He would bend and lace up his boots 
vigorously without so much as one 
extra puff. Lithe and lean in figure, 
he seemed tireless both mentally and 
physically. . 

The decision to confer upon him 
the Freedom of Kingston-upon-Hull 
came to him as a crowning honor. 
It was the only public honor he ever 
accepted, and he, who could have 
been a peer, valued it above rubies. 
The ceremony took place in the 
Guildhall at Hull on July 11, 1935. 
It was a happy inspiration that 
prompted the lord mayor and the 
city council to provide for the Free- 
dom Scroll a silver casket wrought 
in the shape of a windmill. This 
beautiful model, bearing the coat of 
arms of the city, was designed by a 
Hull craftsman, the chief millwright 
at Joseph Rank’s own Clarence Mills. 

When he came to reply to the flat- 
tering things said about him by the 
chief citizens of Hull, he said sim- 
ply: “I claim no credit for success 
in life. I have but used one gift of 
common sense, and I have always 
been supported by loyal and devoted 
fellow workers in my business,’ and 
he quietly added: “I have followed 
the rule of John Wesley—‘Gain all 
you can, save all you can, give all 
you can,’ and I have found more joy 
in giving than in getting.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. C. ALLIED MEN FORM 
TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Association was recently 
incorporuted in British Columbia for 
the purpose of developing and foster- 
ing good will and mutual: understand- 
ing among members of the baking and 
allied trades. 

Officers of the association are: E. 
O. Copas, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd; R. G. Jeboult, Swift Canadian 
Co., Ltd; J. A. Boucher, K. J. Preis- 
werek, Ltd; L. S. Carr, Buckerfield’s, 
Ltd; L. M. Hatt, British Canadian 
Importers (Vancouver), Ltd; G. A. 
Jones, Standard Brands, Ltd; J. M. 
Rose, Kirkland and Rose; F. A. 
Scott, Pacific Mills, Ltd. 

F. A. Wilson, 199 East Eighth Ave- 
nue, Vancouver, B. C., is secretary- 
treasurer. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DISTILLERS WANT BARLEY 


London, Eng. — An appeal to the 
Ministry of Food to permit a re- 
sumption of distilling in the present 
year has been made by the Cereals 
Committee of the National Farmers’ 
Union of Scotland to enable growers 
to clear barley crops at prices com- 
Patible with previous levels. The 
government has embarked upon a 
Policy of agricultural price-fixing for 
&@ considerable period ahead and 
any alteration in a market must 
have the effect of forcing the sale of 
a part of the crop to a market which 
Would not otherwise have been sup- 
plied and which may, as in this in- 
Stance, be a lower-priced market. 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With large terminal storage at Salina and a 
line of country elevators in the heavy wheat 


producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 


well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














EXTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- 0 WITH 


1SDOM 


QIA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


OlA-ciuTER FLouR 
MADRAS EA COmsunATEO was CE 
(Ortama M1NRSRe USA 





Cfor more than 33 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


610-611 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 















Expand yOu technical CON rol . 


coe Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co, 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 


Prov fel —RELIABLE REPORTS. 
Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 


FHE Wo E. LONG CO. tntcsso 1 icine 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA -» 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








510,000,000-Bu Over-all Wheat 
Supply Estimated for Canada 


Toronto, Ont.— Total supplies of 
wheat in Canada for the 1946-47 
season are estimated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at 510,000,000 
bus on the basis of the first official 
estimate of 440,567,000 bus for Can- 
ada’s crop and an estimated carry- 
over at July 31 last of 70,000,000 bus. 

In its monthly review of the world 
wheat situation, just issued, the bu- 
reau said that would leave total 
supplies about 54,000,000 bus less 
than in 1946 and would put exports 
during the coming season substan- 
tially below the 340,000,000 bus 
shipped last year. 

The harvesting season in Canada 
is much more advanced than a year 
ago despite recent rains, the bu- 
reau states, and with another week 
or 10 days of clear weather the 
garnering of wheat and coarse grains 
will be completed by early October. 

While the demand for wheat dur- 
ing the 1946-47 season may have 
lost some of the urgency of a year 
ago requirements are expected to re- 
main extremely large and are apt 
to tax to the limit the available 
export supplies of surplus producing 
countries, according to the bureau. 

A favorable season has substantial- 
ly increased wheat production in 
Mediterranean countries, but drouth 


has reduced yields in eastern Europe 
and extremely wet weather in some 
of the western areas and the United 
Kingdom is thought to have reduced 
the amount of wheat available for 
milling purposes. Broomhall’s “Corn 
Trade News” now estimates that the 
total European import needs of wheat 
may be in excess of 500,000,000 bus, 
which, together with Asiatic require- 
ments, would give a total world im- 
port need of at least 800,000,000 bus. 

On the basis of present estimates, 
the bureau says it is difficult to see 
how Australia and Argentina can 
ship more than 150,000,000 bus during 
1947. Should Canada limit her car- 
ryover as of July 31, 1947, to about 
75,000,000 bus she may be able to ex- 
port something over 250,000,000 this 
season. This estimate is derived in 
part on the assumption that domestic 
consumption during this crop year, 
particularly for animal feed, is like- 
ly to be higher than last year, due 
to a considerable outturn of low 
grade and frosted wheat in the prai- 
ries this fall. 

Thus, it would seem that the onus 
of making up the deficit may fall 
once more upon the United States, 
and its export commitments may 
conceivably be increased above pres- 
ent goals in an attempt to meet 
world need. 





Steady Rise in 
Canadian Goods 
Exports Reported 


Toronto, Ont. — Canadian §ship- 
ments of goods and commodities to 
export markets are rising steadily, 
according to official figures from Ot- 
tawa. The government appears to 
be well pleased with results from its 
various measures to encourage such 
business. It is facilitating export 
credits to import buyers in all de- 
serving markets and has organized 
the shipping facilities in a number 
of ways. The results of these poli- 
cies have been very good and should 
increase as time goes on. There is 
also gratifying improvement in im- 
ports into Canada from countries 
having the right kind of goods to 
offer. 

Most of the commodities being 
shipped by Canada to overseas mar- 
kets are natural products such as 
lumber, paper, newsprint, fish, wheat, 
flour, cheese, meats, minerals, metals 
and many other things. Total ex- 
ports in the first eight months of 
this year reached a value of $1,494,- 
165,000. Comparisons with previous 
years show a falling off but are not 
relevant for the reason that those 
were war years in which munitions 


and other things played a major 
part. 7 

British South Africa and Australia 
are now importing much more free- 
ly from Canada. The United King- 
dom is also buying more freely, es- 
pecially foodstuffs. For Canada the 
problem now is to retain this ex- 
porting trade after the demand for 
foodstuffs and other emergency prod- 
ucts has died down, as will be the 
case in another year or two. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OFFICIALS VISIT VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Several officials 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd., have 
left for the east after spending a 
week in this territory conferring with 
D. C. Robertson, local manager. The 
party included H. Norman Davis, as- 
sistant general manager with head- 
quarters at Montreal; E. B. Frost, 
western manager at Winnipeg, and 
Arthur Atkins, divisional manager at 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT PRICE TO BRITAIN 
$1.55, PLUS 3c STORAGE 


Winnipeg, Man.—According to Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board instructions to 
the trade, effective Oct. 1, 1946, and 
until further notice, the price of ex- 
port sales of wheat to the British 
Ministry of Food will be $1.55 bu, 
plus 3%c bu carrying charge, for No. 
1 northern wheat, basis in store Fort 











William-Port Arthur, Vancouver and 
Churchill. 

No offers of export wheat may be 
made without the permission of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 

Until further advised, the price on 
domestic sales will be the same as 
that which has prevailed in the past, 
which is $1.25 bu, basis No. 1 north- 
ern in store Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur and Vancouver. 

The sales and accounting differen- 
tials presently in effect will remain 
unchanged until the board issues new 
differentials, the statement concluded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IDLE OCEAN VESSELS 
REPORTED IN MONTREAL 


Toronto, Ont.—Scarcity of grain 
in elevators here has left ocean ves- 
sels idle in the port of Montreal. Re- 
routing of a great many of Canada’s 
lake vessels to the coal-carrying trade 
is given as the reason. 

The ocean vessels came here in an- 
ticipation of a heavy grain movement 
but it is said that few of the Do- 
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minion’s more than 200 lake freight. 
ers are carrying grain. Many of 
these ships have been turned over to 
the carrying of coal of domestic use. 

Railways are moving as much grain 
as possible from the head of the lakes 
but there is considerable grain stor. 
age space vacant in the length of the 
river, while elevators at lakehead are 
filled to over-flowing. 

Anticipated movement of 100,000- 
000 bus of grain before navigation 
closes cannot be achieved unless some 
small ships are diverted from other 
trades, shipping sources say. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKE CAUSES LOWER 
GRAIN LAKE SHIPMENTS 


Toronto, Ont.—Lake shipments of 
Canadian wheat from the opening of 
navigation up to Sept. 14, totalling 
61,347,097 bus, are the smallest since 
1938 and compare with 227,375,400 in 
the same period last year. The sea- 
men’s strike early in the 1946 season 
and depleted lakehead stock are 
largely responsible for the significant 
decline in this year’s shipments. 

The lake movement of oats in the 
same period amount to 37,079,096 
bus, as against 57,693,458 last year; 
the figure for barley was 13,364,398, 
compared with 24,511,984; the rye fig- 
ure was 1,047,746, as against 3,366, 
395, and the flaxseed figure was 1,- 
033,791 bus, compared with 2,499, 
943. 

Total grain shipments for the pe- 
riod covered this year @re 113,842, 
128 bus, as against 315,397,180 in the 
preceding year. 











Maple Leaf Milling Co. Reports 
Highest Net Profits Since 1929 


Toronto, Ont.—The Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd. in its financial 
statement for the year ending July 
31, 1946, reports improvement in 
earnings and liquid position. Net 
profits were the highest since 1929. 
Operating profits were little changed 


including income and excess profits 
tax, exclusive of $19,000 refundable 
portion, there remained net earnings 
of $682,809, compared with $541,608 
for the preceding year. 

Last December the class “A’’ pref- 
erence shares were redeemed, author- 
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MAPLE LEAF EXECUTIVE — 
George W. Stepan, vice president of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is 
general manager as well. Mr. Stepan 
has been associated with the company 
for 23 years and was at one time its 
manager in Saint John, N. B. Later 
he was eastern manager with his of- 
fice in Montreal. He is also a direc- 
tor of Eastern Bakeries, Ltd. Mr. 
Stepan now makes his headquarters. 
in Toronto. 





300,000 to 500,000 shares and 188,- 
000 shares were sold, bringing the 
issued common capital—the only 
class of stock authorized and out- 
standing—to 438,100 shares, of which 
20,482 are held by a subsidiary. Re- 
flecting refinancing bond and deben- 
ture interest was reduced to $159,- 
702 from $233,742 the year previ- 
ous. Net working capital was in- 
creased to $2,701,464 from $2,458,597. 
The comparative profit and loss 
account and balance sheet figures 
for the fiscal years ended July 31, 
1946, and July 31, 1945, are shown 
in the accompanying table. 
Reporting to shareholders, D. C. 
MacLachlan, president, said that an 
improvement in labor conditions 
made it possible to operate the mills 
at capacity throughout the year and 
while operating conditions continue 
to be favorable, a substantial part 





“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
rs at elevators we own and operate. 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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of the profits are required to meet 
debenture maturities, bond sinking 
fund and for plant extension and 
modernization. In common with oth- 
er Canadian mills, the company is 
subject to profit control arrange- 
ments as part of the government’s 
program for controling prices. 

“The year just closed marks the 
company’s first year of postwar op- 
erations,” continued Mr. MacLachlan. 
“The immediate effect of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe was to 
increase further the demands for 
Canadian flour which were already 
taxing the capacity of the industry. 
To assist in meeting the requirements 
of United States Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration and other gov- 
ernmental agencies in their efforts 
to supply liberated countries with 
food, the United States and Canadian 
governments during the spring of 
this year imposed restrictions on the 
delivery of flour to domestic consum- 
ers; however, as a result of the large 
Canadian wheat crop now being har- 
vested, the government was able to 
remove these restrictions as of 
Sept. 1.” 


———S@READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT DELIVERIES UP 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian 
Board of Grain Commissioners has 
announced that more than 98,550,000 
bus of wheat were delivered from 
the three prairie provinces from Aug. 
1 to Sept. 27. In the same period 
last year deliveries totaled 51,500,- 
000 bus. The visible supply of Ca- 
nadian wheat on Sept. 27 was es- 
timated at 107,024,607 bus, compared 
with 97,229,224 bus a week earlier 
and 201,240,948 bus on the corre- 
sponding date last year. Deliveries 
of oats from Aug. 1 to Sept. 27 were 
21,467,971 bus, against 20,453,225 bus 
in the same period of previous year, 
while barley deliveries amounted to 
23,639,260 bus, as against 17,308,955 
bus. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 
DURING 1945-46 HIGHER 


Toronto, Ont.—Customs exports of 
Canadian wheat and flour in the crop 
year 1945-46 are given at 336,034,- 
000 bus, compared with 333,605,000 in 
the preceding crop year. Of this 
year’s total 62,037,000 bus were rep- 
resented by flour shipments while in 
1944-45 these amounted to 62,657,- 
000 bus. The 1945-46 figures are sub- 
ject to revision. 
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U. K. IMPORTS OF WHEAT, 
FLOUR FROM CANADA UP 


Toronto, Ont.—H. L. E. Priestman, 
commercial secretary for Canada, 
London, England, in an article on 
Canada’s trade with the United 
Kingdom states that Great Britain 
imported 40,610,052 cwts of wheat 
and flour from Canada during the 
first six months of the current cal- 
endar year, as compared with 16,- 
241,572 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1938. 

Wheat imports increased from 14,- 
415,264 cwts to 34,126,922 and im- 
ports of flour rose from 1,826,308 
ewts to 6,483,130. 

Grain and flour purchases by the 
United Kingdom from all sources dur- 
ing the first half of 1946 totaled 46,- 
768,896 cwts, as against 100,077,325 
in the same period of 1938. 

These figures reveal that 87% of 
Britain’s foreign requirements were 
filled by wheat and flour from Ca- 
nadian granaries. 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 


i fe INDICATE 
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AcmE~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 














For Over Fifty Years... 


- KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





. Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 























LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 









ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 








GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





FLOURS°qnp'ets 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Ill. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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Louisville Congressional Seat 
Sought by Thruston B. Morton 





Thruston B. Morton 


Thruston B. Morton, president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., will be the Republican can- 
didate for congressman from the 
Louisville district in the November 
elections because he believes what the 
country needs is “a return to free 
economy as soon as possible.” 

Having won the Republican nom- 
ination with ease in the fall primary, 
he will be opposing Emmett O’Neal, 
Democratic congressman, who is up 
for re-election to his fourth term. 

Mr. Morton has listed four reasons 
why he is running for the congres- 
sional seat: 

“1. I think I can win. 

“2. I was asked to run. 

“3. A Republican victory is the na- 
tion’s chance to get some pressing 
business problems solved. 

“4. I am mad at the Department 


of Agriculture and certain other gov- 
ernment bureaus.” 

This is the first time that he has 
sought office but this is not his first 
venture into politics. An admirer 
of the political philosophy of Wendell 
Willkie, he supported him tooth-and- 
nail in 1940, sponsoring Willkie-for- 
President clubs in Kentucky counties. 

Mr. Morton’s maternal grandfather, 
S. Thruston Ballard, was lieutenant- 
governor during the administration 
of Kentucky’s Republican Governor 
Edwin P. Morrow. His uncle, Ed 
Morton, was a Republican alderman 
in Louisville for 12 years. His fa- 
ther, David Morton, who preceded 
him as president of Ballard & Bal- 
lard, never sought political office. 

The congressional candidate’s wife 
is the former Belle Clay Lyons, and 
they have two sons, Thruston B. Mor- 
ton, Jr., 14, and Clay Lyons Morton, 
10. 

Mr. Morton was reminded that up- 
on his return from four and one half 
years’ service in the Navy, he had 
stated that he would not run for 
Congress “because of business rea- 


“Yes,” he said, “that’s correct. I 
thought the business needed me. But 
now I’m convinced that the business 
will get along all right, and I can 
serve business in general by going 
to Congress.” 

Mr. Morton left Ballard & Ballard 
for the Navy in 1941 and was com- 
missioned in August that year. After 
Pearl Harbor, he trained in mine 
warfare and went to sea as executive 
officer of the minesweeper Tumult. 
As a lieutenant commander, he com- 
manded the destroyers Elliott and 
Doyle in the Pacific. 

A civic leader before he went into 
the Navy, Mr. Morton has been active 
in the work of the Community Chest 
and is a former president of Good- 
will Industries. 





75TH BIRTHDAY OBSERVED 
BY JAMIESON BROS. CO. 


Poynette, Wis.— Jamieson Bros. 
Co., local feed and grain firm, is this 
year observing the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of its founding by Hugh 
Jamieson, a Scottish immigrant who 
acquired the land on which the firm 
now stands in August, 1871. 

Prior to buying this land he had 
had a varied career, including the 
hauling of supplies and provisions in 
southern Wisconsin, operating a ho- 
tel, a general store and being instru- 
mental in bringing the railroad to 
Poynette. 

In September, 1871, Mr. Jamieson 
completed erection of the grain ele- 
vator building, still in use, and began 
the grain and lumber business. Sev- 
en years later he sold the business 
to his eldest son, Hugh Pierce Jamie- 
son, and William C. Gault, at which 
time the firm name became Jamieson 
& Gault. He himself turned to the 
farm implement business, placing an- 
other son, Addison J., in charge. 
When Addison entered partnership 
with his brother and Mr. Gault sev- 
eral years later the firm name was 
changed to Jamieson, Gault & Co., 
which expanded by adding new lines 
and doing grinding and mixing. 

In 1888, Mr. Gault sold his inter- 
est to John C. Jamieson, another son 
of Hugh Jamieson, and in August, 
1909, the firm was incorporated with 


the three brothers as partners. Since 
then the Jamiesons have been in con- 
trol of the business. John withdrew 
about 15 years later to open the 
J. C. Jamieson & Son firm in Pardee- 
ville. 

At present, J. Rodney Jamieson, 
son of Addison, is president and man- 
ager of the local firm. His brother, 
Hugh C., is also interested in the 
firm, but devotes most of his time 
to his post as vice president of the 
First National Bank in Madison. 
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$80,000,000 ESTIMATED 
AS BREAD CONTROL COST 





Toronto, Ont.—According to official ; 


estimates, keeping the price of bread 
in Canada down to prewar levels will 
have cost the nation $80,000,000 by 
the end of March, 1947. The amount 
paid annually to millers to cover cur- 
rent costs of wheat and price of the 
grain at time when the present bread 
ceiling was established in 1941 is 
around $18,000,000. 

In addition subsidies and assistance 
paid by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to bonus grain, dairy and hog 
production are expected to amount 
to $375,000,000 by the close of the 
fiscal year March 31. ; 

The foregoing expenses do not in- 
clude the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board subsidies which are expected 
to reach $440,000,000, making a grand 
total of close to $900,000,000. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Offic« 








Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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ARNOLD 


a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














“Sweet Cream” 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


- 


Alcohol Research 


Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 
has issued a booklet showing how 
American research in alcohol has 
been a part of the advancement of 
science and agriculture in the inter- 
est of friendly world relations. The 
company is backing an agricultural 
alcohol program which will channel 
surplus farm crops into fuel alcohol. 

The booklet discusses the follow- 
ing problems involved in such a pro- 
gram: 

1—The production of sufficient 
low-cost carbohydrate crops to sup- 
ply the demand for power economi- 
cally. 

2.—A simple and portable contin- 
uous operation for the conversion of 
the crops into alcohol. 

3.—Internal-combustion engines 
that will operate efficiently on alco- 
hol. 

4.—The utilization of by-products 
as foods, feeds and fertilizers. 

Copies of the booklet can be had 
by writing to Seagram’s department 
of technical information, Box 240, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Barley Bulletin 


What might be called the guide 
book of barley varieties of the United 
States and Canada has just been is- 
sued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Written by 
Ewert Aberg, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and collaborator of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, now of 
the Royal Agricultural College, Up- 
sala, Sweden, and G. H. Wiebe, prin- 
cipal agronomist of the Bureau’s di- 
vision of cereal crops and diseases, 
the 190-page publication is intended 
for the use of agronomists, teachers, 
students, extension workers, malsters, 
the grain trade and farmers specially 
interested in this crop. It describes 
all the varieties that were grown in 
the two countries in 1945 and has a 
classification key which can be used in 
identifying them. Published as Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 907, Classification 
of Barley Varieties Grown in the 
United States and Canada in 1945, 
the publication sells for 35c a copy. 
It may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

¥ ¥ 


Malting Barley 


A pamphlet titled “The Story of 
Malting Barley in the Northwest” 
has been prepared by John H. Park- 
er, director of the Midwest Barley 
Improvement Association. The pam- 
phlet reviews the history of barley 
in the Northwest and discusses va- 
rieties of malting barley grown in 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 

A report of intensive 
breeding work is given. 


barley 


The pamphlet lists “10 stepping’ @ 


stones to success in growing high 
grade barley.” 
(Continued on page 44) 
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GIGANTICS IN GOVERNMENT.— 
It takes the biggest printshop in the 
world -to turn out the letterpress 
work involved in carrying on the 
world’s greatest collection of biggest 
bureaus. A significant token of this 
largeness is the Sept. 11 issue of the 
Federal Register, a publication which 
was authorized in 
1935 to give the 
public “appropriate 
notice” of what fed- 
eral agencies were 
doing. Ordinarily 
this printed record 
comprises about 50 
pages containing 
about 75,000 words. 
It is published daily, except Sundays, 
Mondays and days following legal 
holidays, and may be had by any one 
willing to part with 15 smackers a 
year for it. The print order is 21,- 
000. For those men in business and 
industry who are not adequately 
served by their trade press it is in- 
dispensable in times such as these 
when the national economy is at the 
nod and beck of bureaucracy. 

But to return to the Federal Reg- 
ister of Sept. 11. It had to be print- 
ed in several parts and sections, to- 
taling more than one thousand pages 
and containing more than a million 
and a half words. This was all be- 
cause Section 3 of the administrative 
procedure law passed by Congress 
last June required every administra- 
tive agency to publish in the Federal 
Register (1) its organizational set- 
up, (2) where it does business, (3) 
the rules for practicing before it 
and (4) the basic rules which it is 
authorized to make. 

Involving 152 government agen- 
cies, this job was found to be of 
colossal proportions. Racked up to- 
gether the various parts and sections 
bulk up to nearly the proportions of 
a standard unabridged dictionary. 





@ Embarrassments.—The size of the 
publication isn’t its only embarrass- 
ing feature. It is embarrassing to 
some of the agencies because this is 
the first time they’ve had to tell 
what makes them tick, and why and 
how. They’re out in the goldfish 
bowl now, along with the victims of 
their operations. They are required 
to shed all their mysteries and tell 
exactly which shell the pea is un- 
der. This is the first time the rules 
and procedures of the government’s 
regulatory agencies have ever been 
compiled in a single document—-and 
may it be the last- time. There’s 
some reason to hope that this com- 
pilation will be the compilation to 
end all such compilations. It’s so 
big no one can carry it around, much 
less read it, and perhaps some one 
now will start a movement to cure 
the whole disease at the source by 
reducing the size of the government. 


@ G. P. O. and the “Supe Doc.”— 
Getting down to some of the other 
gargantuanisms of the government 
printshop (G. P. O.), the “Supe Doc” 
(Superintendent of Documents) lets 
out that he and his crew turned out 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 


By Carroll K. Michener 


more than 22,000,000,000 copies of 
publications ranging from _ single 
sheets to large bound volumes in the 
1945 fiscal year. Cost was over $77,- 
000,000. Naturally a lot of paper 
was used. Nearly a million pounds 
a day, six days a week, roll in and 
out. 

G. P. O. is a pot-bellied giant not 
only as to paper consumed but as 
to number and variety of publica- 
tions, equalled by no private com- 
mercial competitor. The range is 
from tiny pamphlets a few inches 
square to a huge atlas about three 
feet tall. There are many slick and 
polished products, rivals of the 
smoothest commercial magazines and 
books. 

The subject matter of these docu- 
ments varies from the writings of 
George Washington to a discussion of 
family spending and saving in war- 
time, from a description of U. S. 
postage stamps to the culture and 
use of savory herbs, from recent de- 
velopments in the foreign trade of 
Colombia to chemical engineering as 
a profession. 

G. P. O. is not only in the publish- 
ing business—it runs its own book 
store as well, handling both over-the- 
counter and “mail order” sales from 
every corner of the nation. When 
the superintendent thinks he has 
turned out a good bet in the book 
business for some agency, he orders 
extra copies printed to sell to the 
public. 

A small coin will bring from the 
“Supe Doc” a copy of any one of 
more than 70,000 different federal 
publications, of which a stock of 30,- 
000,000 is kept on hand. In the fis- 
cal year 1945, 37,000,000 pieces were 
sold for $2,100,000, providing a profit 
of $1,300,000 (not, of course, subject 
to taxation). Best seller is the 10c 
pamphlet entitled “Infant Care,” 
which has passed the 3,000,000-mark. 
The well known work on the love 
life of the frog, we understand, is out 
of print. 

ee @ 


UNPERVERTED DIETS. — Address- 
ing the dinner group in Minneapolis, 
on Oct. 3, at which he was guest and 
Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was host, Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson set up a 
large item of credit for the govern- 
ment because, he said, it had not 
debased food or perverted appetites 
in administering the nation’s war- 
time and postwar food resources. 

He contrasted this policy with that 
of the first world war, during which 
there was a program of adulteration 
and substitution that resulted in 
marked reduction in the consump- 
tion of bread, from which wheat and 
its products suffered for many years 
and from which they never wholly 
recovered. 

Mr. Anderson’s comment was made 
in the course of an attempt to justify 
80% extraction, which he was willing 
to grant was a grievous thing to the 
milling and baking industries but yet 








was a device of undisputed value, not 
in conserving any “tremendous quan- 
tity” of wheat but in its psychologi- 
cal effects upon a hungry world and 
upon those other gift-bearing peoples 
whose generosity was possible only 
through even greater similar meas- 
ures of self-denial. 

The matter was not debated with 
Mr. Anderson—the dinner was a 
friendly affair and the conversation 
was pitched to a high level of pa- 
triotism and public morals. More- 
over, his claim had some general 
merit. But through the minds of 
most of those who listened to the 
plausible and amiable secretary there 
must have flitted some thought of the 
(call it unintentional if you will) 
damage that was done to the Staff 
of Life by that same 80% device. 
The extent of this damage has not 
yet been measured fully, but that 
there actually was damage is not 
doubted among those who have to 
do with providing our daily bread. 
There was an adulteration that was 
not technical but yet that was real, 
and there was a powerful propa- 
ganda promotion of substitutes that 
must continue to show its effects for 
many a long day. That the flour 
and bread industries recognize the 
reality of this perversion of the pub- 
lic appetite is manifest in their con- 
cern for re-establishing breadstuffs 
consumption at prewar levels through 
costly joint advertising and promo- 
tion programs. 


- Se 


At what a tempo do these govern- 
ment men move about. Mr. Ander- 
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son motored to Worthington, Minn, 
flew from there to Minneapolis, em. 
planed from Minneapolis to Wash. 
ington in order to attend a cabinet 
meeting, immediately following which 
he was to fly back to his ranch in 
New Mexico, where he was to pause 
for a day before flying to some cele. 
bration in St. Louis. Such fugitive 
behavior seems quite common to 
Washington officialdom, which may 
do something to explain why there 
are, down that way, so many snap 
opinions and horseback (or should 
we say wildgoose-fight) decisions, 


¥ ¥ 


Mr. Anderson is impressive. He 
has a sense of humor that survives 
the test of a quip of which he is 
his own target. He is highly pro- 
ficient when he is on the news con- 
ference carpet. His facts are in his 
head, and not on slips of paper, and 
he speaks with conviction and not 
with hesitation. He is quick on the 
pick-up. When he was through with 
the news men in their quiz-period 
preceding the Bullis dinner, he cut 
an impromptu radio record (his fifth 
for the day, by the way) that was a 
better job than would have been done 
in many a premeditated studio hud- 
dle. 

¥ ¥ 

Minnesota Democrats aren’t exact- 
ly happy over Secretary Anderson's 
current visit to the state—neither 
were they over his previous visit, 
shortly after he stepped into the job. 
He didn’t play with them at all. In- 
stead, he went around with Republi- 
cans. At the Bullis dinner he was 
introduced by Republican Governor 
Thye, and among the guests was 
Harold Stassen. 

¥ ¥ 


Asked if he feels that the federal 
government can avoid a runaway in- 
flation, Mr. Anderson smiled as he 
replied: “I don’t think I ought to 
comment outside my own field. I 
know one fellow who did that.” 











MILL POND A SANCTUARY — The mill pond of the King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich., each year is the summer home of hundreds of mal- 
lard ducks and their offspring. The pond, with the mill in the background, 
is shown in the above picture, with a few of the duck population in the 
foreground. The mill pond is a refuge for migratory waterfowl and tiie 
popularity of the spot as a summer home for the ducks is due, no doubt, 
to the practice of Milton P. Fuller, vice president and general manager 
of the company, in feeding the fowl occasionally. The picture, an artistic. 
section of which adorns the front cover of this issue, was made with 4 
staff camera recently by Frederic S. Michener, son of this journal’s man- 
aging editor, now a student of journalism in the University of Minnesota. 
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Vegetable Fat Price Increase 


Described as Production Booster 


Washington, D. C.—The 1%c lb in- 
crease in crude vegetable oils allowed 
Oct. 1 by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration is described as a government 
move to spur fats and oils production 
in order to relieve a shortage which 
js expected to continue critical for at 
least three more years. 

Because of political unrest, years 
may be required to restore normal 

uction of foreign oils, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. Al- 
though there is a temporary shortage 
in lard, its output in the United 
States probably will remain above 
1935-39 standards for some time, it 
was learned. Also, several countries 
may subsidize domestic production of 
fats and oils in order to cut import 
needs in oils and shortenings. 

Restoration, to the 1935-39 level, 
of the quantity of fats and oils avail- 
able for world trade likewise will re- 
quire some years because several pro- 
ducing areas—such as India—may 
consume a larger proportion of its 
domestic output. On the other hand, 
the import demand of some nations 
may be restricted by lack of pur- 
chasing power. 

Total exports of fats, oils and oil- 
seeds from principal producing coun- 
tries in terms of oil and fat equiva- 
lent are estimated for 1946 at 2,- 
990,000 tons compared with the 1935- 
39 average of 6,511,000 tons. The 
world’s import requirements for fats 
and oils in 1946, however, are about 
double the supply for export. 

Increases in crude oil ceilings, ef- 
fective Oct. 1, which are expected to 
increase fats and oils output in the 
United States, are reflected in higher 
prices for refined oils as follows: cot- 
tonseed oil up by 1.93c lb, peanut oil 
up by 1.86c, soybean oil up by 1.89c, 
corn oil up by 1.89c. 

Because of this action, OPA was 
forced also to raise by an average 
2%c lb ceilings on oleomargarine, 
cooking and salad oils, mayonnaise, 
salad dressing and shortening. 

The most encouraging factor in the 
1946-47 supply situation is the in- 
crease in copra imports, with July 
receipts of 86,000,000 lbs surpassing 
the prewar rate. 

Conclusion of copra buying agree- 
ments between the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. and the governments of the 
Philippines and the Netherlands In- 
dies have already been announced, 
and the International Emergency 
Food Council (successor to the Com- 
bined Food Board) reported that pre- 
liminary arrangements for buying the 
Argentine vegetable oils surplus, have 
been concluded. 

Early in 1946 some sources pre- 
dicted that Philippine copra exports 
Would total less than 250,000 tons for 
the current calendar year, but now 
it appears that this figure was low 
by at least 100,000 tons.- Present 
Production has reached 2,500 tons 
daily, with Philippine copra sheds 
filled to capacity. 

On the other hand, the fats and 
oils situation as a whole shows that 
hot since 1926 has the shortage been 
a acute. At this time, it appears 
that 1946-47. production ‘from do- 
Mestic supplies will be even some- 
what lower. Current indications are 
that 1946-47 all-over output of ani- 
mal fats will be approximately the 
Same.as that for 1945-46. 

Processing: of vegetable oils from 
domestic crops is likely to be down 
from: 1945-46~ levels, with 1946-47 
output of the four major oils placed 


at 2,800,000,000 lbs—compared with 
a preliminary estimate of 3,000,000,- 
000 lbs for last year. 

BREAD IS TH® STAFF OF LIFE 
ENERGY IN WHEAT 


Throughout the ages, people have 
found one of their most important 
sources of life-giving energy in wheat. 
Mention of wheat was made by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians in the 
stone ruins of Tello which historians 
place at about 3000 B.C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1946 Feed Use 
of 1,000,000 ‘Tons 


Seen in Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn.—Sales of official 
tags during the first four months of 
1946 reveal a distribution for that 
period of more than 333,000 tons of 
feed in Minnesota, foreshadowing a 
consumption of 1,000,000 tons in 1946 
should the present rate continue, ac- 
cording to the twenty-seventh annual 
feed bulletin published by the divi- 
sion of feed and fertilizer control of 
the state department of agriculture. 

As attested by both tag sales and 
tonnage reports, consumption of com- 
mercial feed in Minnesota during 
1945 totaled 939,440 tons, the bulle- 
tin said. 

This is the fifth consecutive year 
that commercial feed consumption in 
Minnesota has exceeded the amount 
sold in the previous year, according 
to the bulletin. The figure for 1945 
consumption, which was exclusive of 
an estimated 2,448 tons of dog food, 
compares with 862,346 tons in 1944 
and 280,045 tons in 1940, which was 
at that time regarded as a normal 
year, the bulletin reported. 

A breakdown of the total feed con- 
sumption for 1945 into the 29 classes 
or groups reveals that significant 
gains were registered in the cases of 
alfalfa products, barley feeds, linseed 
meals, miscellaneous feeds (soybean 
oil meals), all types of poultry feeds, 
ground screenings and proprietary 
feeds both with and without molas- 
ses. 

Small losses in tonnage were sus- 
tained in mixed corn and oat feeds, 
cottonseed oil meals and wheat mill- 
feed with the exception of standard 
middlings. 

During the 12 months ended Jan. 
31, 1946, 1,858 new feed registrations 
were accepted by the division. Dur- 
ing the same period 1,619 old regis- 
trations were canceled, resulting in 
a net gain of 239 in total number of 
registrations on file. 

The number of companies increased 
from 1,365 last year to 1,369 this 
year. 

















Advertising Contract 





‘ (Continued from page 9) 


based upon the ratio of the wheat 
flour production of all subscribers, 
exports excepted, using 1945 as a 
statistical basis. 

“After the first world war,” said 
Mr. Bomar in his letter of transmit- 
tal, “because of the lack of a con- 
structive program, we suffered a per 
capita decline in flour consumption 
of 25 lbs, which led the industry 
into short running time and red fig- 
ures. Not only did we fail to regain 
this lost ground, but today, after 
having been subjected to a torrent 


of propaganda urging restricted. use 


of flour and the substitution of other 
foods for breadstuffs, the per capita 
consumption has already declined 8 
lbs in 1946 to an all time low. 

“The executive committee of the 
Millers National Federation has been 
hard at work for the last several 
months, developing a plan to combat 
this situation. As you know, it has 
been presented to a large share of 
the industry at a series of regional 
meetings, and the sentiment of those 
who attended is overwhelmingly in 
favor of it. We have prepared the 
enclosed brochure with great care 
in order to give you the salient points 
of the program and the thinking 
behind it. I want personally to urge 
you to take the time to read it 
thoughtfully, to study and digest it, 
as I believe it presents a great step 
forward for our industry. 

“Most of us realize that it won’t 
be long now until government buy- 
ing ceases. If nothing is done to take 
up the slack, our product will come 
into another protracted period of 
long supply. We _ recognize that 
whenever overcapacity develops, all 
of the fun and most of the profit 
in the milling business vanishes. Only 
to the extent that our product can 
be absorbed, do we prosper. And 
this applies not just to some of us, 
but to all of us. 

“We have had a clear demonstra- 
tion, of this in the last couple of 
years of running our mills at ca- 
pacity. In spite of many handicaps 
we made profits we hardly thought 
possible. Although we were con- 
fronted with continuously increas- 
ing production costs, these increases 
have been passed on. And now, in 
embarking on this program to pro- 
tect our investment in the milling 
business, the very small cost in- 
volved should and will be passed on, 
as have these other costs. 

“In the opinion of the executive 
committee, this is the most impor- 
tant and progressive step the millers 
have undertaken in a _ generation, 
and your participation is earnestly 
solicited in order that we may ac- 
complish a job collectively that can 
not be undertaken individually. 

“Let me assure you that the com- 
mittee which will direct this activity 
will comprise full representation of 
all interests of the industry, to make 
certain that all millers will benefit 
equitably, regardless of their type of 
product, the classification of their 
customers, or the location of their 
markets. 

“I have committed my company to 
this program with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. We simply cannot afford 
to sit on our hunkers or go back- 
ward. We must go forward.” 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Extremely tight situation 
continues with demand heavy and sup- 
plies hard to get; offerings are fair but are 
taken quickly by heavy demand; trade 
sources see no let-up in the current situa- 
tion; quotations are at ceiling, $47.75. 


Kansas City: Offerings are far below 
trade needs, with only occasional spot 
cars available and expected production 
generally well sold by millers for the next 
few months. Many eastern buyers are re- 
ported not to have covered their require- 
ments very far ahead. Shorts are prac- 
tically unobtainable. Carlot ceilings $46.50. 

Oklahoma City: Heavy demand with lim- 
ited supplies. There is no change in prices. 
Quotations: trucks, for southern deliveries 
$2.65; for northern deliveries $2.60. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed is in ex- 
cess of supply. Bids are at full ceiling 
price, f.o.b. mills, Wichita. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, straight cars of bran, 
shorts or millrun $46.50 ton; mixed cars 
$47.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand is wide- 
spread and all offerings are readily -ab- 
sorbed. Interest in shorts is particularly 
acute, but straight car buyers have little 
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success in obtaining supplies. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran and shorts $46.50 
@ 47.50 


- Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
steady.and supplies inadequate. Quotations 
basis Kansas City: bran and shorts $46.50 
@ 47.25. 


Fort Worth: Production continues at full 
capacity; offerings of bran are about equal 
to current demand, but shorts continue al- 
most unobtainable except to a limited ex- 
tent in mixed cars with flour. Quota- 
tions, burlaps: wheat bran $52.40@53.40, 
gray shorfts $53.40, in mixed cars, deliv- 
ered. TCP. 


Cleveland: The demand for millfeed at 
this time exceeds the supply, especially 
for white..middlings. The supply of bran 
equals the demand. All quotations at ceil- 
ing prices. 


Buffalo: Although the output of mill- 
feed is good, demand exceeds supply. The 
trade is anxious to book far in advance at 
full ceilings. Quotations, jutes, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: all varieties at ceilings $51.857@52.60. 


Boston: A strong demand for millfeed 
holds prices at the ceiling levels this week. 
It is practically impossible to obtain sup- 
plies for nearby shipment. Protein meals 
are in heavy demand at ceiling prices but 
no offerings are reported. Grains are avail- 
able in substantial volume but the trade 
reports sales are light. Quotations: bran, 
middlings, mixed feed and red dog $57.03. 

Philadelphia: Continued lack of offerings 
makes for an unchanged millfeed piicture 
locally. Both bran and middlings are vir- 
tually unobtainable. However, some manu- 
facturers and dealers have resorted to small 
purchases, usually five- or 10-ton lots, from 
nearby country flour mills. The ceiling 
price of $56.25 for millfeed is the only 
figure at which transactions are consum- 
mated. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for standard mid- 
dlings has increased; offerings are lim- 
ited. Bran is offered more freely but de- 
mand is less. Proteins are at ceiling but 
very scarce with demand large. Bran and 
standard middlings $55 ton, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Atlanta: Demand strong; supply tight; 
bran and gray shorts $55.60@60.57, depend- 
ing on point of shipment. 

Seattle: With proteins getting continually 
tighter, the pressure for millfeed continues 
at an unabated level, and millers are again 
starting to think about trading mill offal 
for proteins in order to keep their feed 
operations under way. No trades have as 
yet been reported in the industry, but it is 


becoming increasingly difficult for inde- 
pendent millers to obtain satisfactory 
amounts of millfeed. Price remains at 


ceiling, $46.50, with demand heavy and in- 
sistent. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remain at ceiling 
prices with demand still equal to produc- 
tion and mills booked to the first of the 
year for -supplies. Plants are operating 
seven days per week, to capacity, with 
shutdowns only for repairs. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
middlings (middlings out of production) 
$46.30, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
$47; California prices: $52.08, carlots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco; $53.08, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 


San Francis¢éo: No appreciable change 
in the millfeed situation has been report- 
ed. Offerings have been limited to some 
extent, but many mills have contracted 
for at least part of their requirements for 
the next three or four months. Demand 
continues good and all millfeed offered is 
quickly picked up by the trade. Mills 
are still willing to take on a few cars of 
millfeed sold on an f.o.b. mill basis which 
will make their actual cost a dollar or two 
over the ceiling, which they will have to 
absorb. Quotations: $52.09, San Francisco 
rate points. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in strong 
demand. Production is at record levels 
but is insufficient to cover domestic buy- 
ers’ needs. Exports are held at a low 
point by restrictions. Quotations Oct. 5: 
ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, middlings 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: The demand for miillfeeds of 
all types continues keen, and there is no 
sign of a let-up. There is still a strong 
demand from eastern Canada for the total 
output of western mills. Small lots are 
going from Alberta to British Columbia, 
but on the whole, sales in the three prairie 
provinces are small. Quotations: Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts 
$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of. the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Sept. 28, 1946, and Sept. 29, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 





Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
28, 29, 28, 29, 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Wheat. ...... 103,925 170,305 1,581 17,770 
COPE «5 oncbb 0 4,942 4,674 ose see 
Se evict ewe 20,281 43,555 ree 2,963 
Ur 1,164 4,732 107 oe 
Barley - 18,251 22,922 sso 496 
Flaxseed ron 3,779 2,984 eee vr 
Soybeans .... 157 815 


Stock of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canadian markets Sept. 
28 (figures for corresponding date a year 
ago :givéh in paréntheses): wheat, none; 
corn, 362,000 bus; soybeans, none. 
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Robert A. Bottomley 


AUSTRALIAN TO STUDY—Robert 
A. Bottomley of Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, is about to begin a two-year 
course of study in cereal and nutri- 
tional chemistry at the University of 
Minnesota under Professor W. S. 
Geddes. Mr. Bottomley was grad- 
uated from Melbourne university as 
a master of science and holds a 
diploma of civil engineering, gained 
at Melbourne Technical College. Un- 
til his departure from Australia he 
was head research chemist for W. S. 
Kimpton & Sons, Australia’s largest 
flour millers. Mr. Bottomley is a 


George A. Shields 


member of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, the American 
Association of Bakery Engineers, and 
an associate of the Australian Chem- 
ists’ Institute. He is winner of the 
Grimwade prize for post-graduate re- 
search into industrial chemistry. 
NAMED VICE PRESIDENT—George 
A. Shields, New Century Co., Chica- 
go, was elected vice president of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at its annual meeting re- 
cently. R. E. Bemmels of Bemmels- 
Vaughan was named president of the 
group. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Jess B. Smith, president of the As- 
sociated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
Kansas City, returned to his office a 
few days ago after several weeks 
of rest and recuperation from a stom- 
ach ailment. 


Miss Betty Rectoris of the General 
Mills, Inc., staff in Chicago, visited 
friends in Kansas City last week. 

. ‘ 

Among recent Chicago visitors were 
B. H. Lush and Clark C. King of the 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Il. 

* 

John H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, is taking a week’s vacation in 
the Poconos, at Pocono Manor, Pa. 

* 


George Natrass has been trans- 
ferred from the Buffalo offices of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, to New York, where he will be 
in charge of accounting at the east- 
ern divisional office. 


Arthur Baker, general manager, 
Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., who is 
a frequent visitor in the New York 
market, this week made his head- 
quarters with David Coleman, Inc. 

« 

F. E. Roth, president Gooch Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
visited E. S. Thompson, who has rep- 
resented the mill in the New York 
market for many years. 

* 

Howard W. Files, vice president, 
and Robert Keith, director of adver- 
tising, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, were visitors at the mill’s New 


York offices. R. C. Painter, the com- 
pany’s regional manager for grocery 
products at New York, left for Chi- 
cago to attend a company regional 
meeting of similar executives. Clark 
J. Buswell, assistant regional man- 
ager for grocery products at New 
York, who has just returned from 
making a survey in central Penn- 
sylvania of the amount of 80% flour 
left in retail grocery stores, reports 
heavy demand from housewives for 
cake flour and active interest in 72% 
flour. 
® 


Visitors to Chicago last week in- 
cluded W. H. Engelhard, executive 
vice president, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville; E. B. Hackney, presi- 
dent, Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, and Fred N. Rowe, president, 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich. 

7 


Cc. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is a nonconformist on vaca- 


NO ROOM EXHIBITS, 
NO ENTERTAINING 


Chicago, Il.—Because no commer- 
cial exhibits will be on display at the 
annual convention of the American 
Bakers Association here Oct. 13-16, 
private room exhibits also are unau- 
thorized, according to a statement 
by Fred L. Cobb, ABA chairman. It 
was also requested that those at- 
tending the meeting refrain from 
room entertainment during any of 
the sessions. 


tions. At a time when the hordes 
are returning to Kansas, Texas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and Nebraska after sum- 
mering in the Colorado mountains, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelly are enjoying their 
favorite season at the foot of Pike’s 
Peak. They expect to be gone a fort- 
night or more. 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, spent part of last week in Min- 
neapolis on federation business. 


Dee McQuillen, general superin- 
tendent of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, and Mrs. McQuillen have re- 
turned from Emporia, Kansas, where 
they were called by the death of 
Mrs. McQuillen’s mother. 


Leonard P. Kenney, midwestern 
manager for Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., with headquarters in Mil- 
waukee, and Helen Catherine Weil 
were married in Milwaukee Sept. 30. 
The couple will visit in the East be- 
fore returning to Milwaukee. 


Louis H. Rotter, 62, president of 
the Rotter Baking Co., Milwaukee, 
and Mrs. Rose Rotter, 52, widow of 
his brother, Jack, have applied for a 
marriage license. Mr. Rotter’s wife, 
Sarah, died in 1945, and his bride-to- 
be was widowed in 1936. 

2 


Felix Meyer of Felix Meyer & Co., 
Houston, visited the Kansas City 
Board of Trade last week. 


J. E. Novak, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

* 


C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City branch 
manager for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
George R. Fuzzell, in charge of bak- 
ery sales, and N. O. Cotham, head of 
the credit department, have returned 
from Dallas where they attended the 
funeral of Hugo K. Hannaford, head 
of bulk sales in the Dallas regional 
office, who died of a heart ailment 
recently. 

. 


Richard Ralph Jablonski, infant 
grandson of J. Spagnol, Pittsburgh 
representative for W. J. Jennison Co., 
was baptized recently in the same 
robe worn by his grandfather when 
he was christened 57 year ago. 


A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
on an extended holiday, will visit the 
annual bakers’ meeting, as well as 
his four grandchildren, in Chicago. 
Afterwards he and his wife will visit 
in Minnesota. 


“Happy birthday” was sung to Lee 
Holley of Standard Brands, Inc., At- 
lanta, at the regular monthly stag 
dinner meeting of the Atlanta Bakers 
Club held at the Druid Hills Golf 
Club Oct. 1. 

& 


The milling trade entries did not 
fare so well in the Kansas senior golf 
tournament, held in Hutchinson last 
week, but one of their frequent call- 
ers won the grand championship. 
Harry Kanatzar, sales representative 
for the Chase Bag Co., playing his 
tricky home course, took top honors 
for a 36-hole score of 179. Among 
the millers entered in the tournament, 
which is for golfers past. the 50-year 
mark, were: Herbert Harms, Barton 
County Flour Mills Co., Great Bend; 
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C. N. Heibert, Buhler (Kansas) Mil] 
& Elevator Co; Russell Payne, Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
and John Pickerill, formerly with the 
Clyde Milling Co. 

 ) 


Among those from Atlanta who 
will attend the convention of the 
American Bakers Association in Chi- 
cago Oct. 13-16 are Howard W. Fisch, 
Highland Baking Co., president of 
the Georgia Bakers Council, and Mrs, 
Fisch; Joe Travis, Gordon Foods, Inc., 
and Mrs. Travis; J. R. Henderson, re- 
gional manager, bulk division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and Mrs. Henderson; 
T. L. Brice, manager of the south- 
eastern divisional office, Burrus Mill 
& Elevator Co., and Forrest H. Holz, 
secretary of the Georgia Bakers 
Council and acting secretary of the 
Southern Bakers Association. 


A new car arrived just in time to 
save F. B. Eskridge, family flour sales 
executive of the Atlanta office of 
General Mills, Inc., from joining the 
ranks of pedestrians or ‘‘thumbers.” 
His old one was literally falling apart, 
the crank shaft dropping out while 
he was driving through traffic. Be- 
ing sales rather than mechanic:lly 
minded, Mr. Eskridge was almost up 
a tree when the new car arrived. 

* 


Wilson Smith of S. V. Smith Diill 
& Elevator Co., Tullahoma, Tenn., 
visited with the Atlanta trade re- 
cently. 

® 


E. L. Hagin, president of Hagin- 
Peters Co., Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., 
wholesale grocers and feed dealers, 
was elected a director of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers Association 
during the annual convention held in 
Savanah, Ga., recently. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RE-ELECTS ALL OFFICERS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—H. H. Tearse 
was re-elected president of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently. 

All other officers and directors 
also were re-elected. They include 
J. T. Culhane, first vice president, and 
R. C. Woodworth, F. H. Higgins, 
Percy B. Hicks and Howard I. \l{c- 
Millan. 

Named to another term on ithe 
board of arbitration were D. E. Fras- 
er and C. H. McCarthy. E. L. 
Doherty and M. W. Smith were re- 
elected to the board of appeals. 











H, H. Tearse 
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HISTORICAL NOTE — From Perry 
Hayden’s picture album comes this 
photographic footnote to last Au- 
gust’s ceremonial conclusion of his 


Dynamic Kernels project. At the 
left stands E. T. Drake, superintend- 
ent of the Hayden Flour Mills plant 
at Tecumseh, Mich., and beside him 
Albert M. Marsh of the flour milling 
division of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
They are directing the operation of 
an ancient pair of millstones that 
were set up at the fair grounds in 
Adrian, Mich., to grind wheat of the 
sixth and concluding year of Mr. 
Hayden’s Biblical Tithing. The stones, 
now owned by George Gilmore, once 
were owned and operated by Joseph 
Marsh, Albert’s father, who ran a 
mill at Springville, Mich., and later 
was miller for Hayden at _ Te- 
cumseh. The Hayden mill, by the 
way, is in its 111th year of contin- 
uous operation. 





Flying Baker 
Aids Polio 
Victims 


Washburn, Wis.— Earl Johnson, 
baker of this city whose flying hobby 
was recently described in The North- 
western Miller, has won for himself 
national recognition for several 
“mercy” flights from Washburn to 
Minneapolis with victims of polio- 
mylitis. 

In mid-September he flew a mother 
and child to a Minneapolis hospital 
and early the next morning, with 
only the light of the moon as illumi- 
Nation for the 1,800-foot runway, 
took off with a 28-year-old victim. 
It was the latter trip which won Earl 
a lot of national publicity, and this 
story is the one with which Earl ac- 
quired for himself a reputation for 
honesty and integrity. 

A national news service picked up 
Mr. Johnson’s night flight to Minne- 
apolis and “glamorized” it by noting 
that he “took off” with only the head- 
lights of the doctor’s car showing 
“weakly through the northern wood 
mist” to illuminate the “bumpy strip.” 
The story also noted that Mr. John- 
Son’s “lips were dry and his heart 
Pounding” when he took off for this, 
his first night flight. 

Further glamorizing the mercy 
flight, the story continued, “Tired as 
he was, Johnson only took time to 
Smoke a cigaret while his plane was 
checked and refueled. Then he clam- 
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bered in for the 200-mile flight back 
to Washburn. He couldn’t rest. 
Others might need him. 

“When he landed at Washburn, 
Johnson went directly to work at the 
kneading board [!] of his little bak- 
ery shop. He had to get out the 
day’s bake. His neighbors and friends 
needed their bread.” 

In a letter to a Superior, Wis., 
newspaper regarding this yarn which 
appeared in papers throughout the 
state, Mr. Johnson strenuously ob- 
jected to glamorized aspects of the 
story. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


J. W. REGAN TO AMF 


New York, N. Y. — Joseph W. 
Regan, for the past five years owner 
and operator of the Regan Bakeries 
in Hartford and Middletown, Conn., 
has rejoined the sales staff of the 
American Machinery & Foundry Co., 
it was announced recently by T. R. 
Stevens, sales manager of the AMF 
bakery division. Mr. Regan, in his 
previous connection with AMF, was 
in the sales department of the bak- 
ery division and was later trans- 
ferred to the oven division. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOSTON BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS GOLF PARTY 


Boston, Mass. — The Bakers Club 
of Boston held an outing and golf 
tournament at the Nashua (N.H.) 
Country Club on Sept. 23-24, attend- 
ed by more than 75 members and 
guests. Hosts for the occasion were 
Donald Ramsey and Paul Mulvanty, 
both of the Nashua (N. H.) Gummed 
& Coated Paper Co. 

Winners in the golf tournament 
were: class A, Charles Nicolls, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., low gross; James H. 
O’Rourke, Wilson & Co., low net; 
class B, Granville Evans, Gebott’s 
Kream Frydkaka Co., low gross; 
Robert E. Sullivan, secretary, New 
England Bakers Association, low net. 
Robert Hanna, son of William B. 
Hanna, Standard Milling Co., won 
the guest prize. 

Kickers’ handicap winners were: 
Dexter Taylor, J. B. Blood Co., Don- 
ald Ramsey, Walter E. Sands, of 
Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., and Paul 
Genest of Genest Bros. Bakery, Man- 
chester, N. H. L. A. Cosgrove, Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., was 
chairman of the golf taurnament and 
club president Bert Dalton conduct- 
ed the brief and informal dinner 
meetings. 
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EDDY BAKERY INCORPORATED 


Superior, Wis.—The Eddy Bakery 
Co., which recently acquired the Lea- 
mon Bakery here, has filed articles 
of incorporation with G. J. Hughes, 
R. E. Anderson and G. M. Snodgrass 
as incorporators. The parent plant 
of the local firm is Eddy Associated 
Bakeries, Minneapolis. 














SERVICE AWARD RECIPIENTS—Seventeen employees of the King 
Midas Flour Mills plant at Superior, Wis., were presented with Lord 
Elgin wrist watches in an informal ceremony held at the mill Sept. 27. 
Each of the recipients has completed 25 years or more of service with 
the company. The presentations were made by Henry E. Kuehn and W. 
M. Steinke, vice presidents of the company. The men shown in the above 
picture are: (front row) (left to right): L. P. Card, George M. Wilson, 
Carl E. Harnstrom, S. B. Christianson, and William A. Emerson. (Center 
row): Alvin A. Olson, Mr. Kuehn, George T. Schiller, plant superintend- 


ent, Mr. Steinke, Archie Recore, Albert Pederson. 


(Back row): Reuben 


Hoglund, Carl O. Frederickson, George V. McLeod, Ole Flemmen, Harold 
Nilsen, C. Ben Hill, and Henry G. Nordstrom. Waldemar A. Blomberg 
was not present when the picture was taken. Mr. Fredrickson is the old- 
est employee in point of service, having completed 42 years at the plant. 





It Can Happen 
'1| Twiee (2) 


George Young of Sperry-Young- 
Kevan, Kansas City, bakery supply 
firm, knows that lightning does strike 
twice. An ardent polo player, he re- 
recently broke an arm in a fall from 
his pony. With this arm in a sling, 
he was riding shortly afterward in an 
automobile which was struck by an- 
other car. Painful, but not serious 
damage, was done to Mr. Young’s 
other arm. 





CHARLOTTE OFFICE PLANNED 


Charlotte, N. C. — The establish- 
ment of an office here by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, 
largest stock -exchange firm in the 
world, has been announced by Ned 
B. Ball, manager of the Charlotte 
office. Quarters will be on the first 
floor of the Liberty Life Building. 
This will be the company’s 91st of- 
fice. 
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PHILADELPHIA REPORTS 
RISE IN GRAIN EXPORTS 


Philadelphia, Pa.—September grain 
exports through the Port of Phila- 
delphia showed an improvement over 
the previous month, but declined from 
the comparable period a year ago, 








New Jersey Bakers Re-elect Officers 


Newark, N. J.—The New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade held its annual 
convention here Sept. 30 with the afternoon marking New Jersey Bakers’ 


Day and closing with a dinner and dance. 


Featured speakers were Dorothy 


Thomas of Standard Brands, Inc; Malcolm Erb of the Pittsburgh Plate 


Glass Co., and Charles A. Barnes of Bakers Helper. 


State officials on the 


program included Dr. W. W. Scofield of the food and drug department of 
the New Jersey board of health, speaking on the state enrichment law, and 
Harry A. Harper, commissioner of labor. 

George K. Batt, vice president of Dugar Bros. and mayor of Montclair, 
Charles A. Eaton, Jr., executive vice president of the New Jersey Chamber 
of Commerce, and Carl Stursberg of the pricing division of the Office of Price 


Administration, made brief talks. 


Representatives of many eastern baker 


associations were introduced. All officers were re-elected. 


reflecting the maritime 
strikes. 

Figures compiled by the Commer- 
cial Exchange show the total for all 
grains last month was 3,104,932 bus, 
against 2,858,573 in August and 4,- 
905,119 in September, 1945. 

Once again exportations of oats 
were heavy and the total of 1,658,- 
744 bus was the highest in more than 
20 years. Wheat shipments totaled 
1,446,188. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. J. DONAHOE, PIONEER 
MILLER, DIES AT 81 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Daniel J. 
Donahoe, 81, pioneer resident of Pon- 
ca City, Okla., died recently of a 
heart ailment. Mr. Donahoe was one 
of the owners of the Ponca City Mill- 
ing Co., which was sold some time 
ago to the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. The mill is now man- 
aged by his son D. J. Donahoe, Jr. 


DEATHS. 


Otto R. Sickert, 72, president of 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee 
grain and feed dealers and jobbers, 
and past president of the Milwaukee 
Grain & Stock Exchange, died Oct. 
3 after a three months’ illness. With 
Herman Deutsch, he founded the firm 
46 years ago. Survivors are his wife, 
two sons and a daughter. 


recent 

















C. Clifford Ryan, 49, traffic man- 
ager of the Continental Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., died of a heart at- 
tack recently, while being driven 
from his office to his home. He had 
been employed by the grain firm for 
15 years and previously had been 
associated with General Mills, Inc., 
for several years. 


Harold Hoppstetter, who formerly 
was in the baking business in Ohio 
and West Virginia, died recently at 
San Antonio, where he had been 
living for several years. 
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The administration offices are housed in this mansion, which is surroun(- phe 
ed by 200 acres of meadowland and wooded hills. This view shows the - 
south lawn, which slopes gently to a large swimming pool. Workers are ten: 

unrestricted in their use of the latter. - 
‘ sive ii 
EVERAL years ago John H. about 125, has been moved to the soybe: 

MacMillan, Jr., president of “lake office.” The firm’s genera] of- chand 
e ) 9 Cargill, Inc., saw an opportu- fices in the Chamber of Commerce Adj 
nity to put into effect a revolutionary building in Minneapolis are retained, room, 
business idea that he had been con- with 500 employees remaining there. provid 
templating. The idea was that there One of the features of the project quota 

was no reason, other than tradition, is that the country mansion was not types 

why the top administrative personnel redone as an office. The atmosplicre pany 
of a company should be maintained of a home was carefully guarded with | 
in the relatively noisy, distracting, both in the interior decorations and and v 

and dirty business district of a large furnishings and in the exterior of The 

city. On the other hand, it was his the house and the grounds. The en- ence 
belief that more and better work trance foyer, now a reception room, busine 
could be done, and that health and as shown in an accompanying picture, on th 

longevity would be increased, if is a comfortable, well appointed privat 

executives worked in comfortable, lounge. Just off this room, in what floor 

quiet, homelike surroundings. « was formerly the main living room, Privat 
The chance to demonstrate that his are the desks of the grain merchan- were | 
theory was right came when one of dising administrative personne] and aan | 
the outstanding country estates near of the ship building division. for er 
Minneapolis, the company’s . home (The Cargill company, had built nearby 

city, was placed on the market. It some grain carriers for its own use room 
was located on Gray’s Bay, Lake before the war, and this part of its compa 
Minnetonka, and consisted of 200 activities was greatly expanded when out in 

) acres of land, with a 65-room man- the United States entered the con- all of 
sion of French provincial design. The flict. The company’s shipyards at carpet 
estate is only about 15 miles from Savage, Minn., on the Minnesota riv- = bt 

the Minneapolis business area. er near its junction with the Missis- a, 
; Cargill, Inc., purchased the proper- sippi, turned out a number of ships oa 
ty. Conversion of the house into ad- for war use. The yards are not far ll 

ministration “offices was delayed by from the new administration offices. >. 

the war, but it was completed last The Cargill firm is one of the wor'd’s th ; 
June. Since that time, the general largest grain merchandisers and ‘ le- <1 : 
administration staff, numbering vator operators, and also has exien- a. 
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If a visitor to the administration offices of Cargill, ming pool. The center picture shows a private chandising personnel. -In the background is 4 tween 
Inc., must wait for a while for an appointment, he office, this particular one being occupied by Austin board room, where up-to-the-minute quotations of cor 
does it in peaceful comfort. On the left above is the Cargill, executive vice president, and Cargill Mac- on grains and other commodities are marked. countr 
entrance foyer, where a receptionist greets the Millan, vice president and secretary. On the Tickers, private wires and teletypes give instant The 
caller as a guest. The wide window in the back- right is one of the few rooms that has the appear- and constant communication with leading mar- agree, 
ground overlooks the south lawn and the swim- ance of an orthodox office, used by grain mer- kets and with the company’s numerous offices. Comfor 
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The library, beautifully paneled, maintains in its furnishings and at- 


mosphere the effect of a home. 


The books make up an unusually ex- 


tensive reference sourcé, covering grain production, marketing, proc- 
essing, distribution, statistical material, and general business subjects. 


sive interests in feed manufacturing, 
soybean processing, and seed mer- 
chandising.) : 

Adjoining the former main living 
room, a porch has been walled in to 
provide a board room, where market 
quotations are posted and various 
types of wire services keep the com- 
pany executives in constant touch 
with principal commodity exchanges 
and with the firm’s branches. 

The library, which furnishes refer- 
ence material on a wide range of 
business and industrial subjects, is 
on the first floor, as are several 
private offices. All of the second 
floor of the house is occupied by 
private offices, in what formerly 
were bedrooms and guest suites. The 
main dining room now is a cafeteria 
for employees, and a smaller room 
nearby is utilized as a private dining 
room for the chief executives of the 
company. The home motif is carried 
out in the latter, as it is in almost 
all of the private offices. Floors are 
carpeted, drapes are at the windows, 
and bright chintz covers many of the 
chairs and sofas. Even many of the 
desks are of the type that would be 
seen in the library or study of a 
home. 

The grounds are landscaped and 
the lawns are velvety. The house 
is located on a knoll that overlooks 
miles of rolling, wooded countryside. 
There are tennis courts and a swim- 
ming pool. . 

The company maintains a chartered 
bus service between Minneapolis and 
the lake place to transport its per- 
sonnel. Two busses leave downtown 
Minneapolis each morning an hour 
apart, and travel a regular route to 
Gray’s Bay. They pick up the Car- 
gill people at specified stops along 

way. The return trips in the 
afternoon follow a similar pattern. 

, the company operates a shut- 
tle service, by means of a station 
Wagon, between its downtown Min- 
neapolis headquarters and the ad- 
Ministration offices every hour. This 
Provides mail deliveries and trans- 
portation for callers ‘who have ap- 
Pointments with the executives at 
the lake office. Quite a number of 
the officials drive their own cars be- 
tween their homes and the lake place, 
of course, and some of them have 
Country homes nearby. 

The transportation, the employees 
agree, is faster, cleaner and more 
Comfortable than is generally pro- 


vided in the city, particularly dur- 
ing the rush hours. 

Austin Cargill, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company, expressed the 
general view of the officials when he 
said: 

“What might at first have seemed 
to be an experiment is no longer 
that, but a practical and highly suc- 
cessful effort to promote efficiency in 
management and to induce clearer 
thinking and sounder business plan- 
ning, with less strain on the nerves 
and physical stamina of the execu- 
tives. All of us, after spending more 
time on business affairs than we did 
when we were in town, and with 
more accomplished, still go home re- 
freshed. Out here in the quiet coun- 
tryside, with a homelike atmosphere, 
we can consider problems objective- 
ly, without the distractions and the 
tensions that formerly seemed to be 
unavoidable.” 

Cargill MacMillan, vice president 
and secretary, seconded this, and ad- 
ded: “Our move was not intended as 
a ‘stunt,’ and little emphasis should 
be placed on the ‘luxury phase’ of 
the project, which some people not 
entirely familiar with it may do. 
Executives properly should be think- 
ers and planners, and it is only good 
business to give them every opportu- 
nity to do their best work. There 
is no more difficulty in handling our 











What originally were designed for 
bedrooms in the house are now util- 
ized by Cargill executives as offices. 
The rooms are spacious, clean and 
quiet. 


Minneapolis operations from Lake 
Minnetonka than there is in handling 
our Kansas City operations, for in- 
stance, from Minneapolis. In fact, 
our whole administrative setup is 
benefited, for we can concentrate 
better and think more clearly.” 

Even after several months, most 
of the officials admit that they still 
have not quite achieved complete 
nonchalance when they consider their 
private bathrooms, which adjoin al- 
most every office, and which are done 
in pinks, yellows, greens—almost ev- 
ery color of the spectrum. And all 
of them still are impressed by the 
fact that white shirts or light clothes 
show no sign of dirt at the end of a 
day. There is no doubt in the minds 
of any of the Cargill executives that 
the lake office is successful, not on- 
ly in its major purpose, but also in 
many relatively minor ways that 
have a great deal to do with morale 
and the enjoyment of living. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SPEAKER CITES NEED OF 
ADJUSTMENT OF PRICES 


New York, N. Y.—Despite good 
crop prospects there is a possibility 
of a short supply of flour unless ceil- 
ings are properly adjusted or removed 
to eliminate the price squeeze handi- 
capping the industry, Ralph W. Her- 
man, vice president of the Eastern 
Division of General Mills, Inc., pre- 
dicted in a discussion of “The Wheat 
and Flour Situation” at a meeting of 
the New York Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, held 
here Oct. 1. 

The address dealt principally with 
wheat disappearance and utilization 
during the crop years 1945-46 and 
1946-47 and a comparison of the fac- 
tors in wheat disappearance during 
the two periods indicated some en- 
couraging aspects, pointing to pos- 
sible improved supply, if Washington 
officials assist in what Mr. Herman 
termed “the price squeeze play.” 

Referring to the drain on our 
wheat supply caused by demands to 
feed starving Europe, the speaker re- 
ported that crop prospects in some 
of these countries are very good and 
we are probably “over the hump” 
on this problem. He stated that de- 
spite the alleged 8,000,000-ton short- 
age for European relief now claimed, 
this deficit and our requirements 
would probably decrease in future 
months. He viewed the boxcar situa- 
tion as “unpredictable” but “extreme- 
ly critical at this time.” 

At the conclusion of his remarks 
on the flour situation Mr. Herman 
pointed to the danger to the baking 
and milling industries in the propa- 
ganda activity of the Famine Emer- 
gency Committee in its recent cam- 
paign to retard the consumption of 
baked goods to help feed starving na- 
tions abroad. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROTEIN FOOD 


Home economists throughout the 
nation now recognize bread as a 
important source of protein food. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT MEN 
TO MEET AT CONVENTION 


Chicago, Ill—The Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association will 
hold its annual meeting and election 
of officers Oct. 15 at the Hotel Sher- 
man here during the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, according to Carl W. Stein- 
hauer of the Union Steel Products 
Co., Albion, Mich., association  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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Fats, Oils Quota 
For Fourth Quarter 
Set at 88% of Base 


Washington, D. C.— The national 
quota for the use of fats and oils in 
the production of shortening, cook- 
ing and salad oil will be made uni- 
form at 88% of base period use for 
the fourth quarter of 1946, because of 
a fairly uniform distribution through- 
out the country, the Department of 
Agriculture announced. 

The fourth quarter quota com- 
pares with 82% plus a 6% reserve 
for deficit areas during the third 
quarter. The base period for edible 
oils and fats is the average usage in 
the corresponding quarters of 1940 
and 1941. 

The quota for margarine will re- 
main unchanged at 95%. The base 
period for margarine is the corre- 
sponding quarter in 1944. 

Due to a critical shortage of lard 
and fatbacks in 25 western and south- 
ern states, the department, during the 
third quarter, reduced the national 
edible fats and oils quota from 88 
to 82% and provided, in addition, an 
emergency quota of 6% to relieve 
the extreme fats and oils shortage in 
these states. This action channeled 
about 30,000,000 lbs of fats and oils 
into these states. A recent field sur- 
vey shows an improved supply situa- 
tion in the western and southern 
states, making it possible to discon- 
tinue emergency measures and re- 
turn to the former nation-wide quota. 

This action on quotas for the fourth 
quarter is contained in amendment 
28 to War Food Order 42, effective 
Oct. 1, 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JUTE SUPPLY SITUATION 
BECOMING MORE CRITICAL 


Washington, D. C.—Critical condi- 
tions in jute supplies are expected to 
develop in December unless some 
means are found to relieve the pres- 
ent tightening supply situation from 
India, where Argentine demand in 
exchange for corn from that source 
is reported to have tied up all avail- 
able stocks. 

The present acute tightness is re- 
ported by government officials to be 
in heavy hessians and the total 
monthly jute commitment to Argen- 
tina is said to be 30,000 tons. 

The shortness in supplies of cotton 
textiles for industrial bagging is at- 
tributed to the transfer of ownership 
of mills to companies primarily in- 
terested in conversion operations. 

Officials in the Department of Ag- 
riculture . are hopeful that some 
agreement may be reached between 
this country and the Indian govern- 
ment before a crisis develops in De- 
cember. 

In the meantime, bag manufactur- 
ers are quite pessimistic about the 
supply situation for the months im- 
mediately ahead. Sales are all spot, 
with no forward selling, mainly be- 
cause of the confused price situation. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.18, as 
compared with 8.87 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per lb of 
cloth is 17.33, as compared with 17.04 
a year ago. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Heavy export business, fol- 
lowing announcement of the fourth quar- 
ter quotas, is the feature of the current 
flour market. Mills booked a considerable 
amount of business with European countries 
and a moderate volume to Latin America, 
generally at ceiling prices, although the 
export shipment picture remained as dis- 
mal as ever because of the maritime tie-up. 
Bakery sales are subnormal, because of 
the price ceiling squeeze, but family trade 
continues to build up fair day-to-day totals. 

Southwestern mill bookings last week, 
which do not reflect the late week-end 
sales for export, amounted to 69% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 116% in the preced- 
ing week and 100% a year ago. 

Despite the price ceiling squeeze a fairly 
good total of bakery business was record- 
ed earlier last week, and aggregate book- 
ings on some days were close to capacity. 
Sales were all in moderate sized lots and 
well scattered in all sections of the coun- 
try. There is a continued good run of 
family flour business as white flour con- 
tinues to move readily into consuming 
channels and distributors seek to build up 
normal stocks. 

Liberal export flour sales, probably run- 
ning around 1,000,000 sacks or more; were 
booked to European buyers who received 
allocations last week, and some _ further 
business will be confirmed. The chief buy- 
ers were the British, Belgium, Netherlands 
and Norway, with inquiry coming from 
other European nations with smaller allot- 
ments, who buy direct. Sales generally were 
at export ceiling levels for bakery flour, 
Both Belgium and the Netherlands sought 
quotations on a e.if, basis, instead of 
f.o.b. ports as previously, and were re- 
ported to have paid $6.12 sack, c.i.f., 
equivalent to the ceiling price. This meth- 
od of purchase, presumably, indicates the 
pending liquidation of the government agen- 
cy handling, at least in the case of the 
Netherlands. 

Some sales were booked to Latin Amer- 
ica as a result of the fourth quarter 
quotas and there was a _ limited trade 
throughout all last week to these coun- 
tries on old licenses also. Mills booking 
new business for the fourth quarter were 
cautious about the size of their com- 
mitments in this direction because of un- 
certainty about size and timing of new 
export licenses, having in mind past ex- 
perience. 

Although the total export allocations 
were substantial, the industry was disap- 
pointed in the amount set aside for coun- 
tries which deal directly with millers. Just 
a little less than half of the total will 
be booked through United States govern- 
ment agencies. 

Martime strike difficulties continued to 
upset export movement, but there was 
hope that ports might be operating freely 
this week. Stoppage in foreign shipments 
continued to weaken the clears market, 
particularly for spot quotations, and even 
sympathetically for deferred. Limited 
amounts of low protein clears were sold 
at ceilings to Latin America, but generally 
the market was heavy. The bigger export 
trade in the past few days possibly will be 
reflected in clear prices soon, but it will 
take a little time to work off accumula- 
tions. 

Choice bakery clears of high protein 
continue scarce and relatively firm, but 
are a bit harder to sell to ceilings. Low 
protein first clears sold in the range of 
$3.90 to $4.15 sacked, with deferred quot- 
ed around $4.25 sacked. Low protein sec- 
ond clears of .80% to .90% ash traded 
around $3.80. Secondary processors fur- 
nished the major outlets. 

Shipping directions continued good, al- 
though possibly not as insistent as last 
week. Mill production was hampered some- 
what by difficulties in getting boxcars, but 
generally millers were managing to scrape 
by. Output of Kansas City mills aver- 
aged 93% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 100% in the preceding week and 
90% a year ago. 

Prices were slightly firmer on family 
flours, reflecting wheat strength, while 
bakery grades remained tight at ceilings. 

Quotations Oct. 5, sacked, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: hard wheat bakery patents $4.79, 
straights $4.69; established brands family 
flours $5.35@5.60, family patents $5.20@ 
5.25; high protein first clear $4.60@4.69, 
second $4.35@4.40; low protein first clear 
$3.90@4.25, second $3.80@3.85; soft wheat 
bakery straights $4.71, less than .41% ash 
$4.94, short patent bakery cake flours $5.61. 

Ten mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 10 fair, none quiet, none slow, 1 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales ranged from 
30 to 150% and averaged 60%, compared 
with 63% a week ago and 140% a year 
ago. There have been some European 
exports. Of the domestic sales, 78% went 
to the family buyers and 22% to the 
bakers. Operations ranged from 50 to 100% 
and averaged 92%, compared with 90% the 
previous week and 90% a year ago. Prices 
are stable. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb cottons, Oct. 5: family 
short patent in carlots $5.35@5.51; stand- 


ard $5.20@5.35; best grade short patent 


$5.65@5.84 in trucks, $5.50@5.70 in carlots; 
bakery, unenriched, $4.80 in carlots, $5.15 
in trucks. 


Omaha: Full flour production and book- 
ings through Jan. 1 were reported here 
last week. Export sales took care of near- 
ly 50% of the production. Prices are at 
ceiling levels, 

Wichita: Mills operated at capacity last 
week from five to seven days, for an over- 
all average of six days. Sales were light. 
Mills have withdrawn frem bakery busi- 
ness, except when customers’ needs are 
urgent. Quotations Oct. 5, 100-lb cotton 
bags: family flour $5.50, bakers $4.69, Kan- 
sas City basis. 

Hutchinson: Moderate family and export 
business was booked last week but bak- 
ery business was stymied. Bakers are in- 
terested and _ willing to book _ sizeable 
amounts at ceiling figures but high priced 
wheat and the low flour ceiling cause mills 
to decline all of this business. Export 
trade has been handicapped by govern- 
ment red tape and strike developments. 
Contracts. were closed, subject to the end 
of the embargo and ability to get cars. 
The car situation has become increas- 
ingly difficult and mills frequently have 
purchased wheat they did not particularly 
want in order to get a car. 


Salina: The demand for flour continues 
good but the price squeeze resulting from 
present price of wheat is retarding sales 
to the bakery trade. Shipping directions 
are exceptionally good. 


Texas: No new sales are being made; 
the October domestic quota was all al- 
lotted even before Oct. 1. Every effort 
is being concentrated on filling orders al- 
ready booked and though operations are at 
full capacity, volume of shipments is far 
below the quantity needed by the trade. 
There are some export licenses in hand 
but shipments abroad are tangled. Clears 
continue to accumulate. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations Oct. 5, 100’s, enriched: 
family flour, extra high patent $5.61@5.81, 


high patent $5.41@5.61, standard bakers 
$4.91, delivered TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Tightly squeezed between 


mounting wheat costs and current flour 
ceilings, spring wheat millers. still are 
withdrawn from the bakery flour trade. 
Directions on previous liberal contracts, 
however, are active and shipments are 
going forward within the limitations of 
boxcars and sacks. Inquiries still are re- 
ceived from bakers in liberal volume, but 
the inability of mills to accept them 
is causing little inconvenience to buyers. 

Fairly good, though rather spotted, fam- 
ily flour trade is reported, with mills able 
to work this class of trade because of 
relatively more favorable ceiling limits. 
Many of the holes have been filled in this 
division, however, and demand does not 
show the pent-up pressure evident right 
after the switch from 80% to normal ex- 
traction. 

A burst of export inquiry followed the 
announcement of the fourth quarter for- 
eign allocations, coming mainly from the 
Netherlands, Norway, Belgium and _ the 
United Kingdom for its German zone. Some 
rather substantial bookings were confirmed 
as a result of mills’ first offers, and further 
sales are expected to result from current 
negotiations. Bakery straight grades at the 
full export ceilings made up the bulk of 
the foreign sales, although some clears 


were included on the Dutch business. Oc- 
tober-November shipment was specified by 
most of the foreign inquiries. Continued 
unsettlement of the maritime situation is a 
handicap to foreign deliveries. 

The PMA circulated a request for offers 
of hard wheat bakery flour, enriched, for 
any shipment in any amount through east- 
ern and gulf ports. This apparently was 
for fulfillment of the foreign allocations 
which will be purchased through that 
agency. 

Last week’s sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged 66.6% of capacity, not including 
some of the late export commitments, 
against 173.6% the previous week and 
232% a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 5: spring bakery stand- 
ard patent $4.72, short patent $4.82, high 
gluten $4.92, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $5.84, first clear $4.72@ 
4.92, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Very 
little new flour is being sold, with mills un- 
willing to book under the current price 
barrier. Buyers still are inquiring and 
calling for delivery on previous bookings. 
The boxcar shortage is a handicap to ship- 


ments. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Most mills have very little bak- 
ery flour to offer and consequently business 
is light. Bakers in the main have their 
needs pretty well covered, so there seems 
to be no urgent need for supplies. Cur- 
rent sales are few in number and of small 
size. Directions, however, continue good, 
and some mills are behind on deliveries. 
Demand for family flour is good and sales 
are being made right along. Deliveries 
are also good. Quotations Oct. 5: spring 
top patent $4.96, standard patent $4.86, 
first clear $4.86@5.06, family flour $5.89; 
hard winter short patent $4.96, 95% patent 
$4.86, first clear $4.30@4.86; soft winter 
short patent $5.65@5.80, standard patent 
$4.80@5.45, first clear $4.20@4.86. 


St. Louis: With the mills caught be- 
tween advancing wheat prices and flour 
ceilings, they are withdrawn from the bak- 
ery trade and are applying their efforts 
to the family and export trade. They are 
able to sell more family flour than they 
can make, as there is a heavy demand. 
Jobbers report that buying by the trade 
has slowed down. Bakers are fairly well 
booked, and are not overanxious to in- 
crease present holdings. Spring wheat flour 
is almost unobtainable. Kansas mills are 
limiting their sales. In the face of the 
steady advance in wheat prices, they 
prefer to wait before making further book- 
ings. 

Central states mills report a good de- 
mand from the family trade. They are not 
in a position to accept bookings for the 
time being, from the bakery trade. 

Quotations Oct. 5, in 100-lb cottons: hard 
winter bakery short patent $4.91, straight 
$4.81, family enriched $5.84; soft winter 
cake flour $5.90, intermediate $4.97, straight 
$4.87; spring wheat short patent, bakery 
$5, straight $4.71; high protein clears at 
bakery ceiling; low protein at $4.15@4.25 
sacked. 


Toledo: The price squeeze is getting 
worse, slowing up if not altogether stop- 
ping the sale of flour, and the export situ- 
ation appears to be in something of a jam. 
It’s nip and tuck to get cars needed. Bags 
are in short supply, with burlap hardly 
obtainable. Milling crews are being de- 
pleted and attracted by canning factories, 
which must have help before produce 
spoils and pay higher wages to get re- 
cruits. Movement of wheat has been dry- 
ing up, not because of any want or ex- 
haustion of supplies in the country, but 
because the farmers are not selling. 

Cleveland: Conditions have not changed 
very much the past week. Mills are not 
inclined to contract flour ahead. They 
will, however, make prompt shipments on 
first clear at high gluten ceilings, with- 
drawing entirely on high glutens and claim- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
ee oe ee ee $...@5.89 
Spring High gliten § ....cccccees -»@4.96 
BPTIMG GStANGRTA 2s vcciesvessece - @4.86 
Spring first clear .............- 4.86@5.06 
Hard winter family ........... eo are 
Hard winter high gluten ...... .--@4.96 
Hard winter standard ......... ..@4.86 


Hard winter first clear ........ 
Sett winter family <..cccccccss 
Soft winter high gluten 
Soft winter straight 


Soft winter first clear ......... 4.20@ 4.86 
MO BOGE, WRTO 2... cc ccsecscss 5.90 @6.35 
RYO MOUS, GATE ...cscccssccives 4.64@5.25 
DUrum, OTAN., OUI 2.62 cc cecrss --@4.89 

New York 
Bortme TAM ..ccc ccvesssevives Ae. ee 
Spring high gluten ............ «+» @5.36 
Spring standard .........e6+-+- --@5.16 
BePeR BOGE GION  vicv os ccesvecnr -. @5.36 
Hard winter high gluten ...... - @5.36 
Hard winter standard ......... ~---@5.16 
Hard winter first clear......... 5.16 @5.36 
Soft winter family ............ ee. ce 
Soft winter high gluten ....... -- @6.05 


Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first clear 
ee DORE, WENO ser ec ci er eivees 
DOPU, BPGR., WHI 2. cca vccvese 


S. Francisco 


See @ 





Seattle 


Family patent ...... coat «ss Bie 
Soft winter straight 4.75@5.40 ro eee 
Bakery grades ...... wo) eerie ---@5.12 
Pastry . " oe sus ..-@4,73 


4.30@ 4.86 
5.65 @5.80 
4.80@5.45 


5.16@5.20 
6.40@6.75 
.@5.19 


Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
$...@5.84 $...@... $...@... $...@6.12 
- @4.92 ia ove wh Ae oo ee 
«++ @4.72 soe ees -»»-@5.00 ...@5.10 
4.72@4.92 ...@... oce@ ose oo @ aoe 
«+-@... 5.20@5.25 .»-@5.84 -»-@6.12 
- ee eee . 60 t 6a6 we. fee 
. 2ee -»-@4.69 ...@4.91 ---@5.10 
we weve | | ae ee we eee: 
ooo @ ce ooe@ wee coo@ coe ++ -@6.12 

Te ee ---@5.61 O60 ..5@ 
er: lor ..--@4.71 veQRey vec aes 
ee, eet ote one ooo@ ace «++ @5.10 
6.20@6.25 oo os. -»-@6.36 ...@6.65 
5.60 @5.65 iwee ---@5.76 ..-@6.00 
«+ @4.75 ooa® ---@5.20 -- @5.13 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$5.80@6.09 $...@... $...@... $...@... 
eer vce 6.34@6.38 ...@6.3% ... @... 
++-@65.14 5.14@5.18 SECT eG oe 
re ir eT. eee @5.07 re ae 
« 5.24@5.28 cee .. 4288 are 


TT. eee 
5.10@5.14 


5.14@5.18 ...@5.07 ...@... 


se vee ees -@ 5.67 @6.37 

-@... 5.28@5.32 -@5.91 --@5.75 

-@5.10 5.18@5,22 -@4.81 - @5.22 
---@... 5.08@5.12 we. are re 
6.65 @6.90 ie oe 6.15 @ 6.51 i a 
Tih eae [oem ‘s.0:% a 3s. -@ 


Spring top patent {.. -@5.05 $...@5.30 


Spring second patent{ ..@4.40 --@4.80 
Spring first clear  ) Aes ae 
Spring exports§ ..... see «eet ess 
Ontario soft winterst Ro) eee eer 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 


Toronto **Winnipeg | 


October 8, 1946 


ing the margin on standard patents is too 
thin to make contracts. 

Mills have been seriously handicapped 
by scarcity of empty cars and some have 
been compelled to slow down for want of 
sacks, Cotton sacks are very scarce. 

The sugar situation is the same as the 
last quarter, although bakers have a sup. 
ply of sugar on hand that must last them 
through December. With all the holidays 
during this period, there will again be a4 
shortage of sugar in December. 

The shortening situation is very danger. 
ous. There is no relief in sight, and ulti- 
mately many bakers may be forced. to close 
or cut down their production. 

Demand for family flour continues at a 
brisk pace, even with the scarcity of short- 
ening and high-priced butter. 

Quotations Oct. 5: Spring standard patent 
$5.07, short patent $5.17, high gluten $5.27, 
first clear $5.07; hard wheat standard } tent 
$5.07, short patent $5.17, high gluten $5.27; 
soft winter high gluten $5.91, standard 


$4.81. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Mills are not interested in sell- 
ing flour at the present unattractive price 
ceilings. Due to the price squeeze, most 
mills are out of the market except for | ard- 
ship cases. Bakeries, on the whole are 
well supplied and show scant intere:t in 
flour. The critical shortage has force sey- 
eral bakeries in the Buffalo area to lose 
down temporarily. Family flour is moving 
very slowly as housewives cannot get suf- 
ficient sugar or shortening to permit !:ome 
baking. The boxcar situation is beco ning 
increasingly serious. 

Quotations Oct. 5, cottons, f.o.b. Bu'falo: 
standard bakery patent $5.10; spring s’.nd- 
ard patent $5.10; southwestern patent - 5.10; 
soft winter short patent $4.95; first lear 
$5.10; family patent $6.12. 


New York: Arrivals of flour in the 1 tro- 
politan area are light, as mills in ali sec- 
tions curtail shipments. New offering are 
also light, as flour ceilings hold hile 
wheat prices soar, and the trade is !.ope- 
ful of a readjustment before long to cre- 
ate a fairer relationship. The chief i:ter- 
est of buyers in this market is in high 
glutens, and these are practically out. 
Spring bakers’ and standard patents \, hich 
could also be readily sold are offere: ex- 
tremely sparingly. Southwesterns a in 
better supply, but not in great denand, 
although clears from both areas command 
an improved sale with the withdraw:! of 
high glutens. Lack of cake flours is not 
felt as seriously as it normally woul: be, 
since scarcity of sugar and the critical 
situation on shortening have seriousl, cut 
down all sweet goods production and threat- 
en extensive bakery shutdowns if the) are 
not remedied. 

Quotations Oct. 5: spring high glitens 
$5.36, bakers patents $5.26, standards *5.16, 
clears $5.36; southwestern high glutens 
$5.36, standards $5.16, clears $5.16@ 5.36; 
high ratio cake flours $6.05, standards $5.16 
@ 5.20. 


Boston: The flour situation is tight here 
with most mills reported to be withdrawing 
offerings. Withdrawal reasons stresse: the 
present high price of cash wheat forcing 
millers to get out of the market. Some 
bakers were informed that flour offerings 
will not return in volume until some ad- 
justment is made on the current cv ling 
prices or cash wheat declines. The demand 
for supplies far exceeds offerings an the 
outlook points to a steady depletion of cur- 
rent stocks. Whilé large bakers report 
their position is comparatively good, ex- 
tension of the current situation for any 
period may well reduce production. 

Quotations Oct. 5: spring high giuten 
$5.34@5.38, short patent $5.24@5.28, stund- 
ard patents $5.14@5.18; southwestern -)hort 
patents $5.24@5.28, standard patents $).14@ 
5.18; soft winter patents $5.28@ 
straights $5.18@5.22, clears $5.08@5.1 

Philadelphia: With many mills be ked 
ahead to the end of the year and lesger 
as a result of forward commitment: by 
the larger bakeries; independent bikers 
found themselves being forced to hop 
around for available flour. 

Supplies here continue to be restr «ted 
by the same set of circumstances \ )ich 
have hampered business in recent \eks 
and the industry’s hopes for brighter ‘ays 
rise and fall with the receipt of the «ari- 
ous news despatches from Washingto: 

Reports that a forthcoming govern:ient 
announcement will permit a new increase 
in OPA maximums failed to ‘evoke : uch 
enthusiasm since the same rumor ha it 
that the boost would be no more thar 15¢ 
sack. 

Things have reached a point where 1 0th- 
ing short of complete decontrol of ‘our 
and its removal from the short supply 
category will give the trade real en our- 
agement. 

Meanwhile, the shortage of boxca to 
move flour continues to hamper bus ess 
and the condition might become ven 
worse as a result of the new Associ: tion 
of American Railroads’ embargo on freight 
to port cities, something brought aout 
by the latest maritime strike. 

The latter also dampened hopes fv. an 
immediate expansion of export bus ness 
due to the announcement by the De) art- 
ment of Agriculture that its fourth 1ar- 
ter allocation amounted to 858,000 ‘ong 
tons in terms of wheat equivalent. 

Family flour with the “emergency” s «™mP 
on the bag is plentiful in retail stores and 
obviously not moving. There is some o)p!D- 
ion that a price concession might become 
necessary to work off these stocks of 30% 





. extraction flour. 


A little clear flour reached here revent- 
ly, the first changing hands at $5.34, but 
subsequent transactions found the pri< off 
to $5.14. However, most mills had nore to 
offer. 

Quotations Oct. 5: soft winter $5.19, hard 
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October 8, 1946 


winter $5.10@5.14, spring patent $5.14, fam- 
ily flour $5.80 @6.08. 

Pittsburgh: Mill offerings of flour are 
yery light, but buyers, having filled their 
urgent requirements, are not greatly con- 
cerned. Only one large mill is offering 
four rather plentifully and this plant is 
also selling on a 120-day basis. The Jewish 
holidays added to the quiet prevailing 
everywhere in Pittsburgh the past week 
in all lines .of merchandising. All street 
cars and motor busses did not operate the 
past week owing to picket lines by strik- 
ing utility workers. Ten large hotels are 
on strike. At night the dowtown business 
district is dark and cold, as heat also is 
turned off at the central plant. Restau- 
rants are largely closed and hotels serve 
only to sick guests. Bakers report no 
falling off in retail sales. Both retail and 
wholesale have baked the same amounts of 
products and sold out in the usual time, 
daily. Family flour is offered more freely 
than bakers flour. While the trade is 
fairly well supplied on family flour a small 
pickup in sales is noted the past week. 
Notwithstanding the many. strikes in the 
district, deliveries of flour are still sur- 
prisingly good. Flour prices are firm on all 
lines. Thousands of workers are staying 
home and every worker or visitor going 
into downtown Pittsburgh is cautioned to 
carry sandwiches with them. Retail stores 
state sale of white flour lags because of 
oversupply of the darker flour and a des- 


perate scarcity of sugar and “fats in the 
majority of homes. 
Quotations Oct. 5, cotton: hard winter 


$5.10, medium patent $5.15, short patent 
$5.20; spring wheat $5.10, medium patent 
$5.15, short patent $5.20; high gluten $5.30; 
first clear $5.10@5.30; family flour $5.99@ 
6.09; cake and pastry flour $5.25@5.97. 


THE SOUTH - 


Atlanta: Flour business remains good with 
jobbers still in the market and pushing 
requests for shipping instructions to re- 
place movement from warehouses. It looks 
as if the hole will never be filled, accord- 
ing to one broker. Some mills continue 
to sell at 60 to 70c under ceiling, while 
other family brands are reported being of- 
fered at the full ceiling of $6.37. 

Blenders also remain in the market and 
are said to be again booking large amounts 
throughout the territory, reflecting a good 
out-go from plants. 

Sales to bakers have slumped, as many 
mills continue out of the market on bak- 
ery flours, placing only an occasional car. 
However, it is reported that in some sec- 
tions bakers are not asking for allotments 
with the usual briskness which is prob- 
ably because they have managed to pick up 
extra cars here and there and are well 
supplied. Some bookings are said to run 
through January. Interest in cake flour 
is good even in face of less shortening 
and sugar, as well as requests for sweet 
doughs. 

Quotations Oct. 5: family flour $5.67@ 
6.37 in 100’s; bakery flour short or semi- 
Short $5.32, straight $5.22 sacked; soft 
wheat short patent $5.75 bulk; soft wheat 
cake flour $5.40 sacked. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The fear of some price competi- 
tion which seemed to be just around the 
corner a few weeks ago has disappeared. 
There is heavy demand, both domestic and 
export, for everything that is now being 
milled, and once the maritime situation is 
cleared up, substantial export commitments 
may be expected. It is understood that 
they are already on the books, subject to 
ability to ship. Bakers report heavy busi- 
hess, and are not in any mood to shop 
for price concessions. Market remains firm 
at ceiling levels, $4.75@5.40, depending on 
protein. 

San Francisco: Flour mills continue to 
operate at capacity with plenty of back 
orders to work on, which will keep them 
operating to capacity for weeks to come. 
Export flour still is at a standstill be- 
cause of the longshoremen’s strike and 
the prospects of this strike being settled 
are none too bright. Bookings of domestic 
flour are not being made very far in ad- 


vance, since millers still are hoping for 
an increase in ceiling prices or perhaps 
complete decontrol. In addition to this 


the boxcar situation still is critical, even 
though it has shown some improvement 
during the past week or so. Varieties 
of flour are still limited, but grades that 
are being produced are in slightly better 
Supply. Quotations Oct. 5: bakery $5.50 
Le.l., $5.12 carlots; pastry $5.16 l.c.l., $4.73 
carlots; family $6.29 carlots. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian spring wheat 
flour is in heavy demand for export. Or- 
ders are pouring in steadily from every 
market to which supplies may be shipped. 
Mills cannot begin to produce all the flour 
wanted as their capacities are inadequate. 
Bookings for October are particularly heavy 
48 that month is open for business with 
pd Variety’ of markets in addition to the 
United Kingdom. The British Ministry 
of Food has not been able to obtain as 
much as usual in that month and would like 
to get more. Mills are being asked to re- 
check their position and to supply all the 
flour they can for this purpose. Domestic 
demand is also good with buyers getting 
all the flour needed. In home markets 
ee are in effect and government regu- 
> atal flour for export to the United King- 
om is stabilized. Quotations Oct. 5: top 
Patent springs for domestic use in Canada 
eg bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
~8 cotton, mixed cars, with 10c added 
for cartage where used: 


for export, gov- 
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ernment regulation flour $11.63 per 280 
lbs, September shipment, Canadian Atlantic 
winter ports. 

All the winter wheat flour being pro- 
duced is made available to domestic buy- 
ers. No exports are permitted at the 
moment and with the shortage of winter 
wheat this season the future prospects for 
export business during the remainder of 
the crop year is not bright. The West 
Indies, a regular market for Canadian 
winters, has been seeking supplies but in 


the circumstances no shipments can be 
made. The ceiling is the price. Quotations 
Oct. 5: standard grades $5.50 bbl, second- 


hand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 
Deliveries of winter wheat are light. 
The active marketing period is over. When 
western feed wheat is available farmers 
may be induced to part with more of their 
winters. Prices are the ceiling. Quotations 
Oct. 5: standard grades $5.50 bbl, second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled more than 3,000,000 
bus in terms of wheat. Sales to the 
United Kingdom alone reached the 3,000,- 
000-bu) mark, while the remainder was 
made up of small lots to China, the Philip- 
pines, West Indies, Central and South 
America destinations and countries in Af- 
rica, Mills report that the demand for 
flour exceeds the supplies available and 
in the domestic market the demand is 
keen and stocks are moving freely. Mills 
are working to capacity and there is no 
suggestion of any semblance of accumu- 
lation of supplies. Quotations Oct. 5: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia bound- 
ary, $5.30, cottons; second patents $4.80, 
second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: The general flour picture in 
this territory is much improved as a re- 
sult of the government action in canceling 
the 10% reduction in quotas. Supplies 
from western mills are coming through in 
good shape and demand holds generally 
good. Domestic sales to stores and small 
bakers are still far below normal due to 
the continued scarcity of shortening and 
other ingredients but the big plants con- 
centrating on the bread trade are taking 
normal quantities. 

In the export field the demand continues 
heavy and regular shipments to old cus- 
tomers are moving across the Pacific, chief- 
ly to Manila. Nothing is going to Shang- 
hai outside of relief flour since that port 
is still under export ban and the same 
applies to Hong Kong with the exception 
of trans-shipment. Volume of shipping 
space is improving steadily. 

Prices for domestic hard wheat flour are 
unchanged as of Oct. 5. Cash car quota- 
tions, 98’s cottons: first patents $5.40, 
bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. On- 
tario cake and pastry flour is in fair sup- 
ply and moving to the trade unchanged 
at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour trade remains 
very quiet, with buyers well booked ahead 
and reluctant to take hold at what they 
consider currently high prices. Rye grain 
values still are strong, the average milling 


mix being around $2.35@2.40 bu, basis 
Minneapolis, which prevents mills from 
quoting lower flour prices. Pure white 


rye flour $6.20@6.25, pure medium $6@6.05, 
pure dark $5.60@5.65 sack, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 


Philadelphia: Rye flour trade shows no 
sign of breaking out of its recent leth- 
argy. The commodity continues to arrive 
in moderate amounts, but demand is at a 
minimum and there is evidence of an 
easier undertone in the price’ structure. 
The Oct. 5 quotation on white flour of 
$6.65@6.90, compares with $6.75@7 a week 
earlier. 


Buffalo: The demand for rye flour is good 
and the supply is fair. Quotations, cottons, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: white $6.65, medium $6.55, 
dark $6. 

Cleveland: Withdrawals of rye flour this 
past week were very good. The market has 
been up and down, but very few new con- 
tracts were consummated. Quotations Oct. 
5: patent white rye flour $6.15@6.50, me- 
dium rye $6@6.35. 

New York: Light sales of rye flour have 
been made at the low end of the range. 
Pure white patents $6.40@6.75. 


Vancouver: Situation is much easier now 
than for some months. The better prairie 
crop coupled with heavy milling has en- 
abled mills to offer fairly freely to coast 
dealers, who, in turn, are now able to main- 
tain some stocks on the floor. Domestic 
demand is below expectations and this is 
possibly due to the use by poultry and 
dairy breeders of substitutes following the 
long scarcity of millfeed on the coast. 
Prices are firm. Cash car quotations: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, middlings $33.80. 


Pittsburgh: Observance of Jewish holi- 
days added to the small interest in rye 
flour offerings last week. Prices remain 


steady. Jobbers and bakers now seem pret- 
ty well booked for the next 90 days and 
the urgent need for rye flour Is now ap- 
peased. Rye flour, fancy white $6.48@ 
6.58, medium $6.38@6.48, dark $6.18@6.28. 


St. Louis: Prices are 1@5c higher. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $6.36, medium $6.26, special me- 
dium $6.21, dark $5.76, rye meal $6.11. 

Chicago: There does not seem to be 
much interest in rye flour at present; sales 
continue few in number and these are in 
single cars only. Directions are fair to 
good, White patent rye $5.90@6.35, me- 
dium $5.65@6.10, dark $4.64@5.25, 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 


Z ™ 








“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


It Must Be 100% Spring 
A Glance at the Map Shows Why 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 


CEREAL CHEMIST—KANSAS CITY AREA 
to take charge of general flour laboratory. 
Good pay. Pleasant working conditions. 
Address 8192, The Northwestern. Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 

















WANTED—HEAD MILLER AND SECOND 
miller for 150-bbl Nebraska flour mill. 
Give qualifications, references, wages de- 
sired, ete., in first letter. Address 8195, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





- 
- 


‘ANTED—ENERGETIC FLOUR SALES- 
man to sell established bakery and whole- 
sale jobbing trade in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul market, for spring wheat mill 
manufacturing complete line of high qual- 
ity wheat, rye and corn products. Ad- 
dress 8200, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





SSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT BY 
large Minnesota mill grinding spring 
wheat and rye. Must be competent to 
supervise milling program and _ success- 
fully handle personnel under him. Should 
be less than 45 years of age, and some 
technical training would be an _ asset. 
Steady position with good salary to right 
man. Give complete details regarding 
yourself in first letter. Address 8199, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED 


Experienced Millwright and 
Maintenance Superintendent 
To Have Charge 
Multiple Plant 


Installations and 
Maintenance 


Mills, Manufacturing Plants, 
Grain Elevators 


Excellent Opportunity 








ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Inc. 
902 N. Washington Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


Millers Since 1821 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897. The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 





33” AND 40” NORDYKE & MARMON 
Purifier without fan; 14” dise aspirators 
without fan; two Barnard & Leas 9x24, 
one single stand, one double stand chain 
oiler, A-drive, Allis rolls 18” wicker oiler. 
F. W. Mann Machinery Co., 1400 Walnut 
Street, East St. Louis, Ill. 





Michigan’s third largest mill 
wants a reliable man who can 
qualify as second miller for night 
shift. Man we want must be re- 
liable, steady and capable of fur- 
nishing good references. We offer 
steady work and good pay. Tell 
experience, dependents, and ref- 
erences in letter. 


VALLEY CITY MILLING COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MICHIGAN 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 














v 


WANTED POSITION BY CAPABLE MILL- 
er, 25 years’ experience in mills up to 
6,500 bbls, all kinds of wheat. Steady 
and dependable. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 7947, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





EUREKA FLOUR MIXER AND SIFTER. 
10. H.P., G.E. motor. 1,000-lb capacity. 
Ideal for blending any dry mix. Is stored 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Before retiring was 


used for yeast food. $700 buys it. M. Roe- 
misch, 130 N. W. 103rd St., Miami, Fla. 


qualify. 


2138, Fort Worth, Texas. 


direct to in large sums available 
principals. tor quick 
We act in forded 
ou bite (of assets or capital) 
behalf e Industrial Plants 
_and ¢ Manufacturing Divs. 
in the or units 
strictest iene 
confidence | pox izes, 147 W. 4281, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


October 8, 1946 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 1 199% 190% 200% 195% 194% 185% inet 2 6% 200 + ee 
Oct. 2 200% 192 202% 197% 194% 186% See ake Sane 
Oct. 3 200% 191% 203 197% 195% 187% en pi ek 200 
Oct. 4 199 190% 201% 196% 194% 186% déas pbee 200 
Oct. 5 200% 192% 203% 198 195% 187% o Rae biess 200 
Oct. 7 201% 192% 204% 198% 1965 188% Parca arte 200 oe 
r CORN: ‘ ———_ 0A TS—____, 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolig 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Nov. Dec. Dec. May 
Oct. 1 vohe c@es 133% 131% $o%-0 oe e8 79% 76% 725% 69 
Oct. 2 136% 134% 81 78% . 74 695% 
Oct. 3 135% 133% 81% 11% 73% 68% 
Oct. 4 134% 132% 82% 78 13% 685% 
Oct. 5 136% 133% 85 80 75% 68% 
Oct. 7 138% 135% 85% 80% 76% 695g 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Sept. 28, and corresponding date of a 


7—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -——Oats——, -——Rye—-— 
1945 


r~Barley~ 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 


22 2,867 29 9 547 38 3 
3 es 8 es 358 ee ‘ 
68 3,566 5,722 12 231 760 546 


309 3,218 08,576 239 1,925 514 1,647 


67 2,800 4,804 es 53 1,817 3,793 
351 262 729 2 34 8 85 
oe re oe . . oe 127 

% os See ee ee 104 
283 509 381 31 74 ee eS 
54 420 1,784 43 158 619 473 
126 40 pI . 3,640 4.065 
47 1,576 9,668 480 1,014 6,995 6,113 

28 153 23 a 83 3 
94 133 841 1 2 oe es 
1,286 457 2,390 61 162 524 329 
311 63 87 oe ° 58 51 
6 442 ee 9 3 ve 
232 54 797 2 2 19 16 
579 395 1,581 2 2 27 16 
321 1,411 2,142 5 36 26 288 
6 30 36 oe e° 1 81 

‘ ee 39 . ee 





year ago: 
1946 1945 1946 
Baltimore 2... 2 .cec0e. 3,266 3,557 113 
| RAs oo 306 1,691 a 
Peer rea ge ee 2,776 7,586 272 
eee 274 410 a 
MN PS cg ea seas 3,161 6,237 1,363 
WOE Kc cc vewtes ee ee oe 
Po ea ieee ice 9,824 15,033 1 
Port Worth ....6.5.. 8,186 8,810 120 
Galveston ......606:. 1,480 3,886 
Hutchinson .......... 7,475 11,246 = 
Indianapolis ......... 2,373 2,588 669 
Mamean OMY 60s. caee 16,217 36,639 107 
BRU WAURCS .....-20-0. 395 1,447 66 
Minneapolis .......... 1,798 3,999 28 
New Orleans ........ 608 1,435 11 
PUT BOE bcc s seses 221 1,997 3 
oo ce ee eee 7,768 12,843 844 
MEE ib b:4.404.6:0°5 64.9 0-08 .s 64 310 
Philadelphia ......... 1,414 2,538 75 
BiOUe ORY 262s c cscs 235 184 109 
ee ee 2,143 4,377 242 
BEE p26 6.5.5 ocd 3,698 6,598 398 
ED. 5.5 -9,8 Sevres 4,533 7,799 1 
pv ere eres 351 954 
TORI be 0h vows 78,502 141,908 4,732 


4,858 18,482 39,669 8 


= 
~~ 


4,684 15,153 17,663 











WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 





TRAFFIC MAN WANTED— 


Old established Texas grain concern doing nation-wide busi- 
ness. If you have the ability and are accustomed to handling 
volume, this is an excellent opportunity for you, if you can 
Must be experienced. Good salary plus yearly 
bonus plus opportunities for further advancement commen- 
surate with your ability to carry responsibility. Give full 
particulars first letter, enclose photograph, if convenient. 
All replies strictly confidential. 





















Address XW, P. O. Box 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort Williiam, Ont., Oct. 4, 1946 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur 16,331 1,523 7,134 12,254 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 1,968 -s 426 119 
Churchill ...... 32 ve 1 oe 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WEE 6.6.5. 55-00 18 as 524 701 

OCD ic tenses 18,349 1,523 8,086 13,074 

FORE ASO «0.00% 59,154 1,457 11,020 5,970 


Receipts during week ending Oct. 4: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 6,788 464 2,640 2,843 
Pacific seaboard. 886 wh 35 11 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

a re 17 7" 12 90 





SED: 6544x008 7,691 464 2,686 2,944 
Shipments during week ending Oct. 4: 
Ft. Wm-Pt. Arthur— 





BAO Nec v6 Fe 5,183 350 1,197 1,578 

MD £020 Se RS 55 3 247 77 
Pacific seaboard. 835 ue 370 10 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GPR GV. waco 6 Ks 55 4 

UES: a4 6.0604 6,079 353 1,869 1,669 

Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Oct. 4, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 39,659 1,991 18,702 17,767 
Pacific seaboard. 5,026 ws 340 157 
CRUPOMAL. .. .« é:<.0%:0 1,083 1 : 


All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPN. GEE 6 vccas 184 os 104 457 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-Oct. 4, 1946: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 25,941 1,014 15,355 7,759 
Pacific seaboard. 4,663 + 646 125 
Churchill 2,929 vi. ée os 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 


| ee 208 “¥ 456 836 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. 
14 21 28 5 
Five mills . 28,365 29,233 20,910 *24,723 
*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 5, in tons with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis . a ace «+» 18,600 17,250 
Kansas City .. . 675 400 4,300 3,925 
Milwaukee ... 60 ove 3,640 4,230 
Philadelphia .. 90 150 kiss weit 


OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are exceedingly active. Demand for 
export has been heavy and domestic busi- 


ness is also good. Ceilings prevail. (uo- 
tations Oct. 5: rolled oats $3.15 bag, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is only a moderate 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal, with 
supplies sufficient to meet present demzand. 
Quotations Oct. 5: rolled oats in 8-lb 


sacks $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 


ed at $6 on Oct. 7; 20-0z packages $°.65 
case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Sept. 28, 1946 
(000’s omitted). 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

| ee ae 47 é% oe . 
POS « 54.0:4 K408 1,102 oe es 
DPGISTR vce kccc ve 2 es 107 

J See 1,581 Pets 107 : 

Sept. 21, 1946 .. 588 237 114 9 

Sept. 29, 1945 .. 15,194 2,994 es 632 
















MILL EXECUTIVES 


Your competitor has cut out all 
hand trucking. He uses day- 
light packing on flour and 
millfeed. He has remodeled 
his mill and his processes for 
efficiency. 

Our Engineers did it for him! 
We dlso plan feed mills and 
soybean expeller plants. 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 


Management Engineers 
Merchants Exchange ST. LOuIS, MO 
















MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 
INC. 








Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mf A broad range of country wheat selec- 
tion stands behind the superior baking 
qualities of Page’s flours. Exceptional 
mill location enables us to draw wheat 
from four major producing states—Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado. Jf 







THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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ILLING COMPANY, INC. 





W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec, Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. EVANS MILLING CO. ““""Witre coRN PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














, 





Minnesota Girt Four ... ... . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour PB 
‘ with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


and Iron : General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 





N CANADIAN 
\° SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 















N fs € sf 
\ 


QuR : ROYAL HOUSEHo, 
. FAMOUS - BUFFAg. 


ROLLED OATS 








OATMEAL 










gATS » WHEAT-HeE, 
Nit g « WATA-B (":::') CER 


spuen RAK WHEAT GERM 


RTs 
EA, 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER » CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON: 
4 Vrey Nha laa ra AND NY" WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL » MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 





MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


CABLE ADDRESS folevie ui am lel, hf aa! ALL CODES USED 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











—— 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 





SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY *« THREE STARS 
- CANADA CREAM + STERLING 
) GREAT WEST 


BATTLE 
MAITLAND 


Courtesy C.N.R. 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK 
ALBERTA 


Canada’s largest National Park, ex- 
tending from the foothills of the Rockies 
on the east to British Columbia on the 
west, and from Banff National Park on 
the south to the 53rd parallel, Jasper, 
covering an area of 5,380 square miles, is 
one of the most rugged picturesque sec- 
tions in all of Canada. 


Noted for its scenery, fine hotel ac- 
commodation and one of the best golf 
courses in Canada, it is a tourist centre 
second to none. 


43 





On the main line of the C.N.R. this 
district has many distinguished visitors 
who enjoy the mountain drives, rugged 
trails, excellent fishing and magnificent 
scenery—a host of attractions that never 
fail to delight the visitor. 


HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


lla oe RN ALLER EAI LIER TS A BN 








Sa=—">=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SY > 














Y JUTE - -f JUTE J 
wre BAGS coro 
- BAGS . BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON | 
‘ 4 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited k B | 
l ie Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC Z — 


























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 












Ss Cable Address ssi. Z ALL 
“HASTINGS” MILLING A cova CABLE CODES 
Montreal Pe 4) USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
ve HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











ka 
ee = 
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“YORK” 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Literature 





(Continued from page 31) 


The pamphlet contains maps of 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota showing the leading counties 
in barley production. 

Copies of the pamphlet are avail- 
able from the Midwest Barley Im- 
provement Association, Milwaukee 2, 
Wis. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW MILL COMPLETED 
IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


London, Eng.—A further “develop- 
ment in the flour milling industry of 
South Africa is the recently erected, 
well-planned flour mill of the Manica 
Milling Co., Ltd., at Umtali, South- 
ern Rhodesia. The mill is described 
as a most imposing structure, even 
according to modern South African 
standards. 

It is built on the first site sold by 
the Umtali municipality for indus- 
trial purposes and as the building is 
the highest in the town, it has be- 
come a local landmark. 

Apart from the very latest prac- 
tice in milling which the plant em- 
bodies, it is unique in that each ma- 
chine is driven by its own electrical 
unit. This has eliminated the neces- 
sity for line shafts, with their com- 
ponent parts. The exhaust system of 
the: mill is constructed of steel 
throughout and includes every mod- 
ern improvement. 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





a 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Oanada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











Re 4. FRAT T 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 
TORONT O, CANADA 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















SPRING WHEAT 


FLOURS 


Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


HEAD OFFICE 


TORONTO 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


VANCOUVER 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


. 









WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 





Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 

























































































































































“SILVE 
Cable Addr 
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» Lane WINNIPEG +- CANADA 
2 Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. PROVENDER == BALANCED 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” RATIONS 


Gable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


stay SPILLERS LIMITED 
| The 
" James Michardson & dons gee 
grin Marchant Shippers and Exporters Millers of the 
| 
| 


































































~ lf PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED | o 6 
Domestic and Export Head Office: Oables: 
Flour, Feed and Grain SS ag al 
: E Export Office -TORONTO, CANADA 
CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 
and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
AT | . BRANDS 
| “VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’ 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 
THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 
™ Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
———— 
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YEARS 
(1856-1946) 


This Ninetieth Anniversary 


of the building of the first 
“EAGLE MILL” finds the 
return of DANIEL WEBSTER 
and GoLp Corn brands and 
quality welcomed by dis- 
criminating bakers  every- 


where. 


EAGLE ROLLER 


MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








* 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK . ARKANSAS 











f Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN HJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











FLOUR — 


Cable Address: 





GRAIN PRODUCTS — 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Bradbake — All Codes 











Novice (at bridge party): You’re an 


expert at bridge, Mr. Jones. How 
would you have played that last hand 
of mine? 

Mr. Jones: Under an assumed name. 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Did anyone in your family make a 
brilliant marriage?” 
“No one except my wife.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“Should I marry a man who lies 
to me?” 
“Lady, do you want to be an old 


maid?” 
¢¢ ¢ 

A girl turned up at work the other 
day wearing two officer’s silver bars 
pinned to her sweater. One of her 
office mates asked, “Is your boy 
friend a captain?” 

“Goodness, no,” she said, “two lieu- 


tenants.” 
e¢¢ 


Boy: Dad, do you realize that in 
some parts of India a man doesn’t 
know his wife until he marries her? 

Dad: Why single out India? 


¢¢ ¢ 


Jones: How do you spend your in- 
come? 

Johnson: About 30% ‘for shelter, 
30% for clothing, 40% for food and 
20% for amusement. 

Jones: But that adds up to 120%! 

Johnson: Don’t I know it! 


¢¢ ¢ 
“Now, soldier, in civilian life you 
wouldn’t come to me with a minor 
ailment like that, would you?” 
Private: ‘‘No, sir, I would send for 


you.” 
e¢¢ ¢ 


Father: For goodness sake: you ask 
a lot of questions. I’d like to know 
what would have happened if I'd 
asked as many questions when I was 
a boy. 

Son: Maybe you’d have been able 
to answer some of mine. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Waiter: You sometimes find a pearl 
in an oyster stew. 
Customer: I'll settle for a couple 
of oysters. 
oe ¢ 


Artist (to impatient landlord): In 
a few years’ time people will look up 
at this miserable studio and say, 
“Doakes, the famous artist, used to 
work there.” 

Landlord: If I don’t get. the rent 
by tonight, they’ll be able to say it 


tomorrow. 
¢$¢ ¢ 


“What's a pedestrian, Daddy?” 
“It’s a man with a wife, a daugh- 
ter, two sons and a car.” 


¢¢¢ 


Employer: When you go on. this 
errand for me you'll pass a baseball 
field. 

Office Boy: Yes? 
Employer: Well, just pass it. 
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J. H. BLAKE. 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





| 





oe 
a of FEED S of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO, 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 





Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. | 


FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N.J. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











Octobe: 












IMP 


CAI 


23 St. 
Cabl 


A. ' 


Subscri 
Seethir 


J. 


W. 
FLA 
Subscr 
Seethi 
Cab! 
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oes 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTKIES 








Established 1870 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 





yers STANNARD COLLINS & CO. LID. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AND CEREAL PROD s Baltic Chambers 
: GLASGOW 
Buildings Well Street 
W YORK a, este Eerest LONDON, 0.3 | See Sue 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,” London Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 
——— 
- e ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
Cable Address: ‘‘DORFEACH,’’ London 
f all kinds (GLASGOW) LTD. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. IMPORTERS OF 
°T CO. FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
ona 52, Mark Lane, 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
LONDON, E. C.3 Cable Address: ‘“Goldenglo,’ Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


al 


rket for 


Flours FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17. Corn Exchange Chambers 

MPANY LONDON, E. C. 3 
RK CITY i 


Oabie Address. “Coventry,” London 








’ 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


undiser vis: ncaa ETC. 
corporated CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
—" 23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Malden, Mass. Cable Address: ‘“‘Grainistic,’? London 








A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 





anco 
R 


Subscription Room. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘‘DiPLomA,"’ Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 








v YORK 
—— 
¢ CO. 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 














nts FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
"ORK Subscription Room 
NEW YO Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
— Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 
| 
e 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS | 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 





Oorys’ Buildings 


F 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 








| 45 Hope Street 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





Cable Address: 
| Codes: 
| Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
| 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


| Ungerplein 2 
| 
| Cable Address: 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 

AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 








Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 


| 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘Cosmo’ and ‘Mobil’ 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Established: 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 














9B ick S LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL LEITH “i i” Cable Address: “Johnny” 
68 Constivars Ay LEITH DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: “Rurodam,’” Rotterdam 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW | a eed . 
IKIS, Sr. | ROBERT NEILL, LTD. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD | ..ROELS FODE 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS sf MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
CER | FLOUR IMPORTERS 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 FLOUR AGENT Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
— ims 41 Constitution St., LEITH OSLO, NORWAY reser, 
t. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
VARK,N.J. 42 Regent Quay ABERDEEN Reference: The Northwestern Miller and Bakers’ Supplies 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin Cables: “‘Puitip,” Dundee Cable Address: ‘“Asbjornsta’”’ Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 
mpany 
) HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
LARSEN CO. 3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il. 
i Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
VEW YORK All FLO R Grades Producers of 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








LOVE 


KER AGE Low Grades and 
Li: e 

on ae Millfeed 

wark, N.J. I. S. JOSEPH Co., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


80 WALL ST. 


HANOVER 2-2636 


NEW YORK CITY 5 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in Section Two of this issue. 
A E i: Hogers Brom, BOO0 Co. ..cccccccccccscs 
te” cee 31 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. ..........seeeees 46 La Grange Mills .............- . 22 Ruoff, A, & Co. ..seseseeseeeeeeees, 7 
eme-Bvans Co, saveseccssceeseesees 3) «Eckhart, B. A., Milling Go. .....-...-. Ga Lake of the Woods Milling Go, Ltd... 43 Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... 0.0... 
AAG Wisde ME Clb. sno <i<p0% . Ge MERE BE Oo. cleo ess ectcsanaces 23 ‘Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. ..........++. 44 Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............, 2 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), a Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating Larrowe Mills, Inc. ..... eneaiele eeeeees 26 Russell Milling Co. .....-.--..ee cas, 9 
Alva Roller Mills .......... Seeaatons MW STAMHMGE, C6, ING. 5.sb500008cececs 26 —- —_ Corporation ............ 41 Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co............., 4] 
gt a ae secccce 18 Bssmueller Co. ..ccccccrccccccccevccces OM ever Bros. CO. .-seecees seeeeees 
pee nelly 0 igs ra Re ASY WVERE MUMAE G6.. 6 ivcsccesccvesencssece 41 Lexington Mill & Elevator ROR EDN S 
American Bag Co. .......+-00- a en ee — & CO. we eereeeeeececeeeecceeecs o St. Cloud Milling Co. .........e0e.-.05 7 
American Bakers Machinery Co. ioxeus F ye a Eu, Co. ws seeeeeeeeeeee EP RSIED St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 19 
American Cyanamid Co. .....+..+0+- -- 16a uchsinger, Meurs & Co. ........ neces St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...., rr 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... Farmers & Merchants Milling Co....... 30 Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.........-.-- 22 gt, Regis Sales Corporation ........... Qa 
American Flours, Inc. .....+e++e+eeeeee 18 Farquhar Bros. ..... eho are sees. 47 Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.........++++.- a << jeeps 8 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... Feast, C. B., & Co. ..ccececeeee cocce M ES a: ee eee 
Ames Harris Neville Co. .......-+e++- 19 Federal Mill, Inc. .......-seeeeesevees 30 Schultz, Baujan & Co....... Reese Suey 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .....-s-eeeee% eee Pennell, Spence & OO. ...ccesscccvcces McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ............ i" ge eS ee 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc......+.+++++ 24a BPerbo CO. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........... 47 Security Milling Co., Inc.............. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ......+++++ 31 Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills,Inc. 18 wopean, W. D. ..scececcecececcececes Seedburo Equipment Co. .............. 
Arnold Milling Co. ....sseeeeeeeeeeceee 31 Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .........+. 18 OS AES EC RI IN 31 Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc.......... 
i Ce MR acs w rnswescss be uacant 31 Fisher Flouring Mills Co...........+++- 19 Maney Milling Co. ..........-- ene ‘31 Shellabarger Mills .......cceeeeeescens 1 
Atkinson Milling Co. ....-.eeeeeeeeeee 30 Florelius & Ulsteen a/8 ..........ee00% 47 Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd........... 44 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 23 
Flour Mills of America, Inc...........- 3 Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............ 47 Shevelove, J. J. wwcscccceess ahee-ssdn 46 
B Fode, Troels ..,... seeeees 47 Marsh & McLennan, Inc...........++++ Short, J. R., Milling Co.............., 
Fort Garry Flour Mills. Co., Biccces ‘ N. V. ‘“Meelunie,” Amsterdam...... a Siebel Institute of Technology ........ 
ee PER ose wieeress Nominee xe ser ‘ Franco, Francis M. ........sesseseeses 46 wennel Milling Co. ...... nee GARRY S98 Te Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... § 
Baker Perkins, Inc, .....+++++++ obeene Freeman Food Products Co. ........+.. SINE A TS. ki ockcdcdsasaceccaces 2S Skandinavisk Mel Import ............ 
Bang, Flemming ........+++- Simca yaa Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ - 23a Merrill, HAF A, sivccccccsciscoees 29 Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Barnett & Record Co.........- eocccces Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & “esis. Southwestern Laboratories ............ 18 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering See 23a G Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .........ese0- a Bpriers,. LAG. ..ccccsve a eee 45 
Bay State Milling Co. .cccccccccccccce 19 Midland Flour Milling Co. ............ 23 ON EE ee 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co....... ee ccccccccece 7a Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ............ 23° Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 22q Spokane Flour Mills Co................. 1 
Big Jo Flour Mills ......cceeccessesees 18 Garland Milling Oo. ..ccccsccccccccces 22 Milling Engineers, Inc. ...... re RT Ee a eee 2la 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ......eeeeeeeees 47 Goneral. BARING CO. ..66ccccccssesscce 46 Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... lla SPringfield Milling Corp. ............. 2% 
Black Bros. Flour Mills.........+++++++ 27 General Mill Equipment Co............ - 22a  Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .............- 41 Sprout-Waldron & Co. ........... seve 198 
Blair Milling Co. ..ceseeseerccereccees 23 General Mills, Inc. ...cccccccccee Cover 4 winot Flour Mill Co. ......scccccee Ae Staley Milling Co. ...c.cccccccccccvece 
Blake, J. H. w.coce bb b5bb0S65.06b 0506.64 46 Gillespie Bros., TAG. oecirccvccccscvese Monsanto Chemical Co. .........6-- woe Ife Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc........++++e0s 31 «GIONS MANGE CO. 655ccccccvccccssoses 23 montana Flour Mills Co. .......cseceee Milling C0.) ...cpccsccssccccccecsees 
Borden Co. ..ccccccccccccvescccsescece Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. ............ 24a + Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 390. Standard Brands, ae a 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.........- 23 Goldschmidt, Carl, EAtd......ssccsceecs 47 Moore-Seaver Grain Co. .....eeececece g2 Standard Milling Co. ................. 18 
Bowman Dairy Co. ....seeeeeeceeseees Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. ......... 29 «| MOFSiA, GUE Big B Geis icccccsscvcacses Stannard, Collins & Co. ........... cos 
Bowsher, N. P., GO. .cccsccccocccccccce 6a GOGRIANGSP BEM GO. sicsccsccccecsses Morrison Milling Co. ...........-eeee: 39 ee RE ee 
Bradley & Baker ......sseeereeeeeeece 46 Great Bend Milling Company ......... Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 47 ‘Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc.............. 
Brey & SharplesS ......eseeeeeseeeees 47 Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. ....... --» 45 Moundridge Milling Co. ............... 30 «6: Stolp & Co., Ltd. ...........6.%... vas 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ...s+eeeeees cooes “OB Greenbank, H. J., & OO. .occccccccccce UWOUeOE COURIER, eccindiccedeteccccee 31 
Brownold, M. &., Co. ....seeeeeeeeeees Grippeling & Verkley ............ sre @ N PS A MI swine scasnessevess. see 46 
; OTP. ceces eocccce . Bee eee 
eee en - National Alfalta Dehydrating & th . 
Butter Mill & Wievator Oo. s.J..00s00. 27 Milling Co. ..ccecesccsececcecescsess 80 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld .....-.+-+s+eeees SIRES OE. GG, 6.5. o 505 ek.6scdisesecas 12a Nations) Almene Products Oo, ....... yy 
. 1 National Cotton Council of America.... 
Bunge Elevator Corp. ....+.+sseeeeeee 30 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 47 
PERUNOIAEES. SRE: 5.0.4.6 6ess0cs6deesceee National Grain Yeast Corp............. Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............. 
© Haertel, Walter, Products Co. ......... cn Neahr, : Se Sr eee TEE Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd........... 47 
eae he ae aro * erent. 47 Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 27 OES OS BS OI h.0 0 6.0.0:5.0.5.60n0-00 0000 26 
Cameron, John F., & Co...cccscccccece 47 Hammond Bag & Paper Co i 2la Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr........eeeeeeeee 46 Tension Envelope Corp..............++: 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd....c.ccccccccoce 43 Hapdinie MOE G6. isscscksoccidecs. Neill, Robert, Ltd. ......... eee ere a 47 Terminal Flour Mills Co............... 19 
B GO. sivcrccveccssecss 27 i 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 44 Harris Bros, & GCo.. Lita 47 New Century Co. ....... 60nb0s00ee2 oon Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co....... care Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant ‘Geatn. Co., , Tan. 29 New Era Milling Co. ..........+. coon SD “R, Bs no a Sibi cccccccces 
Cannon Valley Milling Co........ese+6- 17 Hart-Carter Co. 28a New Jersey Flour Mills Co............ 30 I, SE, Kibwk edb bios 0-0.006.0000% 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc.........-s++e6. 41 Weide, Henry, Inc, .......<.. rae se Newton Milling & Elevator Co......... Seer GOO, BI oc teescs vse ccccss 
Cargill, Incorporated .........cececees 7 Henkel Flour Me oe hava staesae 22 Noblesville Milling Co. ........ssseee. , Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc...........- 10a 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr........- Hoffman, U. &., Machinery Corp........ Norenberg & Belsheim ......... eeseede 47 Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ............++: 4 
" chinery Corp.. "errr e ee 25a 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............ 47 Hotmann-tectocke. tno, 8 We SE TE FR 6b iievcdccseesesebsys 6 ee aa DGC EGE.V vi0 64.00.0000 26 
‘ p ATIC. coccccccccccce a y 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ........-- 19 Holland Engraving Co 17 North Dakota Mill & Elevator......... 27 DEIPOMOD BRN OO. cnc sccccessccces 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. .........+.- 26a Hookway, F. H., & Co. Lta Dik Clee ied WGP, “WHE, GO. cccecscccecccecsions 46 Twin City Machine Co. .............. 198 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co.........6+- 40 Horan Siahert tT 5 mesh he a 46 Norvell-Williams, Inc. ......eeseeeeeees 2la 
MNT MIO fia 5s scr cmckorsaccesaass sean aon oo Novadel-Agene Corp. .........++: Cover 3 U 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. .........-. 17a Frowie, The J. K Cc ie ee Nulomoline Oo., ThE .....ccccsccsccees 
» Se Oe Ceeererer errr reer 24a 2 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. .........++. 6a Hubbard Milling Co. .. 31 THR GRE GOs ccccccscccccccccede 2 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... Hunter Milling Co ji ill i ei ie Soke ees 6 31 O Union Machinery Co. ...........0.-+08 
Chickasha Milling Co. .........eseeeee 18 rik epee pee eae Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 42 Union Pacific Railroad ..............65 
GRUB GB BOM cccccccvcccceccccceseees 23 pte mh eae s eo United Grain Growers, Ltd......... +o 
ga Machine Co. (Division of pS 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc...........+. I Builders Iron Foundry) ..........:- lig Urban, George, Milling Co.......... vee 
— ta roma rent : : ; , ' ; , ' 44 Pataneert Bites TH. oscckidaccdsceacs , Osleck & CO. .ccccccccccccccccccccccces V 
GMUAIHE. BEES GE. oosccccssccvcscceess Imba, J. F., Millimg G6... cccccccccces - 19 P ‘ 
Goleman, David, Inc. ......cccccceeese 46 Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc....... cose SEQ Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co........ Innis, Speiden & Co. .....sseeeeeeeees 24a Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ...... are 41 Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ........-- 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... g International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 paniplus Company ....... eeu cek canta Van Dusen Harrington Co...........--: 29 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co........... . «  [smert-Hincke Milling Co. ............. 29 Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd...........- 45  Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ............- 
Continental Grain Co. ........eeeeeeees 23 Pearlistone, H. 8., Co....... ecccccccccese 86 Victor Chemical Works .............+: 138 
Corn Products Sales Co. .......seeee0% J POO BOB. coscccccccsccccccccccccccse 46 Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. .......+e0-- 47 Pfeffer Milling Co. ...... bo vieatediaes 22 We Be Gis WF Ge cbc cer esesecceccs.cce 
Crawford & LAW ..ccccccccccccccccces 47 ‘Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. ...... csNeeS Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc......cccccccess 20a Voigt Milling Co. ....cccccecsccccerees 30 
Cream of Wheat Corp. ...........eee: 26 Jas & Van Walbeek ......... eeccsccce 47 PUTER G PRPS cicccccccccccscecee OF Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland....... « @ 
Crete Mille, The ......ccccccces baeeee 22 Jennison, W. J., Co. .....eeeeeeeeeeeee St 466 BE, TK: Aa cicdsccicsscines ‘1 
Crookston Milling Co. .........eeeeeee 26 Jewell, L. Ry & Son......ssseeeeeeeees 27 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia W 
EE eek ole oe eel SORRMOON, AGU, B Goes ciicecccccveces 47 Chemical Division ..........+06- ocoe 188 F 
ee 19 Johnson-Herbert & Co. ............+5. 46 «Pratl, Bi Ge ci cssccs secceceeese. 44 Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ..........+: 22 
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Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ...... peeees 45 King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 29 Riegel Paper Corp. ........+.....+.+. . Williams, Cohen E., & Sons..... seeeeee : 
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Dow Chemical Co. ......... rrr rr PN NE TO Si sec ceccwdcasccsoses 30 Robinson Milling Co. .........+6. esses 81 Witsenberg, M., Jr. ....ccccccccecees’ 4 
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When the year’s supply of ice depended on the vagaries 
of the weather, production schedules were little better 
than guesswork. In today’s plants ice is produced and 
shipped in a matter of hours. 

_ With the Agene Process the miller of today avoids 
uncertainties and guesswork in aging his flour. Produc- 
tion can be planned ahead and the storage space saved 
can be put to more profitable use. 

There’s no guesswork either when the baker uses 
Agene matured flour. He is assured of uniform results 
a with flour free of the “uncertainties of the weather”. 
THe m\¥ NA-127 
AGENE 
— for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 
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BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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| SEE THEY'RE 
DRAWING A NEW atin : ' YES-A NEW 
DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS hig Da, DRESS FOR THAT 
OLD-TIME Quatity! 











